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I 

Revolution and the Role of Classes 

When the twentieth century lias been completed and we come to 
sum it up there is little doubt that we shall describe it as a century of 
revolt and revolution. A century in which man initiated wave after 
wave of battle against the entrenched positions of the establishment. 
A century of revolt against poverty and war. Revolt against tyranny 
and fascism. Against colonialism and racialism. Revolt against the 
education system and against bureaucracy. Revolt against feudal 
landlords, royal princes, military brass and corrupt politicians. A 
revolt which has found expression, too, in attitudes towards culture, 
sex, marriage, the family. 

But above all, a revolution against capitalism and imperialism. 
A giant step forward in the building of socialism and in laying the 
basis for a fully classless society. A change and expansion in the whole 
character of democracy, based on the power of the working people, 
allowing for the fullest participation of each nation and each individual 
in deciding their own future and carrying it out. Not the limited 
democracy of saying what they want without the power to effect it. 
Nor the limited democracy of having no power to formulate or take 
the major decisions but only the possibility of participating in carrying 
out the decisions previously made for them by those who, from their 
paternal perch, or desk, judge themselves best capable of deciding the 
fate and future of others. 

It is inevitable that, living in the midst of such an historic upheaval, 
with the whole world beginning to heel over from capitalism to 
socialism, that the most politically conscious people, those who are 
touched by revolutionary fire and are ardent to contribute to political 
and social change, should make constantly new assessments of past 
revolutionary experience and attempt to extract from it the surest 
path to victory in the future. 

How to make a revolution?” is, in short, the big question that 
dominates the thoughts of so many of those who earnestly want 
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to see revolutionary change. And to find an answer to this persistent 
query they examine this experience and that, weighing up successes 
and defeats, noting strong points and shortcomings. 

Established theories are re-examined with meticulous care. Along- 
side Marx, Engels and Lenin there is a new-found interest in the views 
of Rosa Luxemburg, James Connolly, Gcorgi Dimitrov and Antonio 
Gramsci. Some find their inspiration in Cuba and Che. For others it 
is China and Mao that arc the source of all wisdom. Fewer have 
apparently read Ho Chi Minh or Vo Nguyen Giap. 

New theoreticians arise, not necessarily men who have themselves 
played a key role in “making a revolution” but men who have sought 
to find solutions to today’s big problems of revolt and revolution. 
Men such as Dcbray, Fanon, Marcuse and others. 

Everything is scrutinised and submitted for judgment. The role 
of spontaneity and the function of a political vanguard. Mass struggle 
and military coups. Parliamentary activity and guerrilla warfare. 
The strike weapon, factory occupation, workers’ control. Peaceful 
transition and armed uprising. The role of different classes, of the 
workers, peasants, national bourgeoisie, and lumpenproletariat. 
The specific function of students and intellectuals. The seizure of 
universities and the establishment of “red bases”. Changes in the 
structure of capitalism and in the strategy and tactics of imperialism. 
Changes in the composition of the working class. The influence of 
the scientific and technological revolution. 

Some, in their justifiable desire to be done swiftly with the old world 
of capitalism and cant, seek the shortest and most direct routes to the 
new society. Others limit their aims to destroying the old with no clear 
vision as to what to put in its place — and some even admit (not with- 
out a hint of boastfulness) that they have no idea what their new society 
will be like. Still others take refuge in counselling caution as an alibi 
for their lack of leadership and as justification for their refusal to make 
decisive challenge to the old order. A new form of attentisme , in fact. 

In the midst of this great welter of prognoses and counter-prognoses, 
of the demolition of old gods and the erection of new ones, revolu- 
tionaries who must always take account of the new, must unhesita- 
tingly discard what is no longer of value, no matter how hallowed it 
may be. They must re-examine, with the utmost scrutiny and ruthless- 
ness, all past experiences, all past theories and all current practice 
and concepts in order to be able correctly to fulfil the role of all true 
revolutionaries, that of helping to change the world. 



In doing this they must avoid all dogma. Not only the dogma of 
clinging to old ideas and experiences which are no longer valid; 
but also the new dogma of laying down new paths and creating new 
models for all on the basis of the exceptional experience and never- 
to-be-parallclcd road of particular countries; or on the basis of their 
own misreading of certain recent experiences. 

The questions to be discussed in this book are not only of concern 
to revolutionaries, still less solely of interest to Marxists. They arc 
questions which affect the lives of all mankind, and arc being discussed 
by wide circles of people in the socialist countries, in the West, and in 
the Third World. They are questions which are the subject of numerous 
articles and books, of seminars, debates and conferences. 

It Marxists have a special contribution to make in this historic 
debate, they do not have— and do not claim — a monopoly of wisdom. 
Marxism is only a little over one hundred years old. In most continents 
the knowledge and experience of Marxism is much younger. The 
Communist Manifesto was written in 1848. By the end of the nineteenth 
century Marxism had become an established trend in Europe. Yet it 
did not reach Latin America in any decisive form until after 1917, 
nor Asia until then — apart from Japan where capitalism and large- 
scale industry developed earlier, and where Sen Katayama and the 
young socialists were able to commence their activity even before 
the Russo-Japanese war had given rise to the 1905 revolution in Russia. 

As for Africa — apart from South Africa, where prior to 1917 
Marxism was introduced by emigres from Russia and Eastern Europe, 
and from Britain — decisive contact with Marxist ideas only began 
after the second world war, and that at a time of considerable diver- 
gence in the international communist movement, especially in connec- 
tion with the views put forward by the Communist leadership in China. 

We are, therefore, really only at the beginning of the process of 
using Marxism to guide our actions and to solve the problems of 
mankind. The experience of revolutions, especially in the twentieth 
century, is exceedingly rich, but by no means exhaustive — and each 
new revolution adds its own quota of new approaches, new methods, 
new ideas. 

We are in a new epoch with one-third of the world building 
socialism and with scores of newly independent states facing immense 
and diverse problems of economic, social and political development. 
Imperialism is entering a new phase of its general crisis notwith- 
standing its continued strength and economic growth. New problems 
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arise from the technological and scientific revolution, and from the 
ever-growing concentration of capital in the hands of giant monopolies 
which bestride the continents, ignore frontiers and governments, 
dispose of resources considerably greater than those of the entire 
national budgets of most Third World countries, and increasingly 
concentrate a correspondingly immense political power in their hands. 

On a total world scale millions are involved now in political 
struggle. They are awakened as never before, and naturally bring 
with them their ideas as to what is wrong with the world and what 
needs to be done. Sometimes these arc old ideas in new clothing — but 
often they arc genuinely new ideas arising from the new conditions, 
and they need the most sympathetic and understanding examination, for 
otherwise man cannot advance under the most favourable conditions. 

We are faced with so many new and acute problems that we cannot 
afford to adopt a rigid, dogmatic attitude towards new ideas as if 
everything had long ago been settled by Marx or Lenin. They, for 
certain, would have been horrified to find their names and their 
writings being used to uphold fossilised ideas and act as a brake on 
revolutionary action. Marx did not hesitate for one moment to stir 
up all the thinking about social change which had preceded his work. 
Lenin, in his turn, had no hesitation in bringing Marx up to date — 
as he did, for example, in his work on the growth of monopoly 
capitalism; nor did he regard it as revisionist to say outright that what 
Marx had written about the possibilities of peaceful revolution in 
Britain in the nineteenth century no longer applied in the midst of 
the bloody holocaust of the 1914-18 war. 

But if we should not hesitate to discard, if necessary, old ideas 
which no longer apply, no less should we take care to avoid setting 
up new dogmas in place of the old— taking China as a new model 
for all, in place of the Soviet Union, or Cuba in place of China. On 
the contrary, we need to have a really open mind, to explore what is 
happening, to be receptive to all new phenomena and to new, more 
effective ways of advancing. 

Marxists do not have all the ready-made answers. They have 
Marxism, which is a guide to action. It is this tool of Marxism which 
must be used creatively to examine what is happening in the world. 
Notliing less than the most concrete and rigorous examination of 
reality, of the different revolutions that have taken place or are in 
process, can help one to arrive at really valid conclusions. 

Lenin was particularly emphatic on the necessity for Marxists 
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to make their own independent contribution to revolutionary theory, 
and to base this on their application of the general principles of Marxism 
to particular countries and particular situations. 

We do not regard Marx’s theory as something completed and in- 
violable; on the contrary, w r c are convinced that it has only laid 
the foundation stone of the science which socialists must develop in 
all directions if they wish to keep pace with life. We think that an 
independent elaboration of Marx’s theory is especially essential for 
Russian socialists; for this theory provides only general guiding prin- 
ciples, which, in particular , are applied in England differently than in 
France, in France differently than in Germany, and in Germany 
differently than in Russia. 1 (Emphasis by Lenin in original.) 

The twentieth century has certainly been most rich in revolutions. 
And each lias contributed its own share of experiences and lessons — 
negative and positive — on which later revolutionaries have been able 
to build. Each revolution, too, has had its own unique features which 
never arise a second time — not even in the same country let alone 
elsewhere. 




The failure of the urban uprisings in Moscow and elsewhere in 
1905 did not mean that barricade fighting was defunct; only that 
the Marxists had not yet won a majority of workers to their side, 
nor swung over decisive sections of the many million-strong peasantry 
to throw themselves into revolution against the tsar as distinct from 
revolt against their local landlord. And when the mighty roar of 
October, 1917, crumbled the walls of Russian capitalism it was seen that 
the achievement had been that of the majority of the workers in firm 
alliance with millions of peasants, marching behind the banners of the 
Bolsheviks. October, 1917, showed that even in a country that was 
overwhelmingly peasant it was possible for the revolutionaries to take 
power first in the towns and subsequently to spread to the countryside, 
in contrast to the later and very different experience of China where 
the relative weakness of the young Communist Party and its inability 
to hold to the towns after the counter-revolutionary massacre of 1927 
compelled it to retreat to the countryside, to suffer a long, arduous, 
bitter protracted war, to liberate the countryside first and take the towns 
as the final climax after more than twenty years of armed struggle. 

fhe Russian Communists w r crc right to take power in the towns 
First and extend to the countryside afterwards. The Chinese 

1 V. I. Lenin: “Our Programme”: Collected Works, Vol. 4, pp. 211-12. 
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Communists were right to retreat from the towns, to liberate the 
countryside first and win the towns last. Each of these revolutions 
faced its own particular problems, in time and space, in class 
structure, political forces at its disposal and arrayed against it. 

There was no single model. Nor could there be, as Lenin had so often 
emphasised. This does not mean, however, that each revolution does 
not learn from another. It learns from successes and it learns from defeats. 

Above all it learns that no two revolutions arc alike, that each 
country, each internal situation and each international situation 
in which the internal change matures, is different; and that the task 
of revolutionaries is not only to understand laws of social change 
which have a general validity, but equally important (and certainly 
requiring greater effort and creative thought) to sec what is new and 
different, to be able to search amid all the complexities of revolutionary 
change for what is distinctive and essential for winning decisive 
sections of the people, for moving them into action, and for choosing 
at each stage the forms of struggle In which the people are prepared 
to engage and which eventually prove most effective in breaking the 
power of the ruling class. 

It was the great achievement of Marx, Engels and Lenin that they 
brought a scientific approach to the questions of revolution and 
socialism. 

Following them, Communist Parties and their leading exponents 
in many countries have made important additions to Marxist theory 
and practice, making living contributions to Marxism in the course of 
their daily struggles for the advance of the revolution. Others, not 
in Communist Parties, but nevertheless basing themselves on the ideas 
of Marxism, have also made invaluable contributions to mankind’s 
advance in many fields. 

In recent years, in the field of revolutionary thought and political 
theory, a number of new names have attracted wide interest. Among 
these are Frantz Fanon, Regis Dcbray and Herbert Marcuse who, 
from a standpoint critical of the capitalist system, have elaborated 
their ideas on the revolutionary way forward. The questions they 
pose and the answers they attempt arc of importance to all revolution- 
aries— and they need to be examined with patience and care. In doing 
so, our approach must strive to be scientific. Revolution is too serious 
a matter for one to ignore new concepts. For the same reason, we 
camiot afford to be guided by mere fashions of thought, to follow 
without question unsubstantiated slogans, or to accept uncritically 
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loud and emphatic assertions of a somewhat general character but 
which, on examination and when subjected to the hard test of objec- 
tive fact, are found to be seriously wanting. 

We need to distinguish carefully between genuine contributions 
to the science of revolution, and, on the other hand, new myths and 
legends which gain a temporary favour with some circles because of 
their superficial attractiveness, the “revolutionary” flavour of their 
boldness or, more often, because of the fact that they contain an element 
of correctness applicable under certain specific conditions. Above all, 
we must discard any theories which life itself, the harsh experience 
of revolutionary struggle, disproves. 

Marxists should be the last people to cling to past formulae or 
ideas if life itself proves them to be no longer valid. Marxism is a 
constantly developing science. It takes account of all new phenomena 
in society, endeavours to appraise them and extract from them what 
is significant for the further advance of the revolution. 

At the same time, serious revolutionaries will reject any theories, 
no matter how new, no matter how revolutionary-sounding or attrac- 
tive they may be at first acquaintance, if they are shown to be invalid, 
unhelpful and even dangerous to the cause of the revolution itself. 

It was for this reason that Marx battled against Bakunin and the 
anarchists in the First International, just as strongly as he fought 
against the reformists. It was for the same reason that the early Bol- 
sheviks fought against the ideas of the Narodniks (with their con- 
ceptions o i revolutions being made by small groups of active heroes 
and through the form of individual acts of terrorism and desperation) 
just as strenuously as they opposed Martov and the Menshiviks. 
In the same way Lenin never allowed his unending struggle against the 
opportunist betrayal of the reformist leaders of the Second International 
to deter him from his equally uncompromising polemic against the 
ultra-lefts in the international working-class movement, exposed so 
brilliantly in his work, “ Left-wing ’ Communism, an Infantile Disorder. 

Marxists have always understood that while it is essential to expose 
and defeat the ideas and policies of the right-wing Labour leaders, 
who strive to persuade the working class to accept the capitalist system, 
it is no less important to combat and defeat ideas and policies which, 
apparently from the other flank, as it were, prove equally harmful 
to the revolution, even when put forward and supported by people 
with a sincere desire to assist the struggle against capitalism and 
imperialism. 
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What is the scope and character of the new theories of revolt 
and revolution which are understandably the basis of so much dis- 
cussion today? What arc the main ideas which we need to examine 
and to test in the light of fact and the practice of revolutionary struggle? 

These are, of course, manifold; but it seems to me that right at 
the heart of all the new theories that embrace both the path to 
socialist revolution as well as that of national liberation, and thus 
encompass the countries of the Third World as well as those of the 
advanced capitalist countries, is the question of the role of social classes 
in the revolution. In dealing with this question as put forward in the 
writings of Fanon, Debray and Marcuse we shall require to examine 
the particular role played by workers, peasants, intellectuals, students, 
the “national” bourgeoisie, the petty-bourgeoisic and military circles, 
and the lumpenproletariat. We shall need to consider such concepts 
as the “main force”, the “leading force”, and the “decisive force”. 
We shall also have to take into account the relations between the 
different classes and strata at each stage of the revolution. Our enquiry 
will cover the views of Fanon on classes in Africa, Debray and his 
views on classes in Latin America, and Marcuse and his characterisation 
of class forces in the capitalist world, especially Western Europe and 
the United States. 

Connected with the role of classes in the revolution arc the much- 
debated questions of forms of struggle— whether armed or “peaceful”, 
whether in town or countryside. We shall also need to examine 
the relation of political activity to armed struggle; how valid is the 
theory of the foco” ; what instrument is needed for leading revolu- 
tionary change; can spontaneity and learning from experience replace 
the need for a revolutionary party based on Marxism-Leninism; 
the different forms of armed struggle itself; the theory and practice 
of “red bases” and “student communes”. 

It is this series of questions and their related problems which 
constitute the main substance of this book. In brief, they touch on 
fundamental questions of revolution — who can carry it out, who can 
lead it, how should it be carried out. 

It is only natural, therefore, that we should briefly examine before- 
hand what is a revolution ? 

In the popular mind, in the capitalist press, and, unfortunately, 
in some left circles, revolution is regarded as a question of the most 
militant sounding slogans, the most extreme and extravagant ideas, 
and, above all, a question of violence and bloodshed, of barricades 
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in the streets, battles with the police, armed warfare in the hills and 
jungles. 

Sometimes, of course, a revolution requires street barricades, or 
armed warfare in town or countryside, or both — but these particular 
forms of struggle arc not the essence of a revolution. A social and 
political revolution is a matter of change in the whole basis and 
structure of society from feudalism to capitalism, from capitalism 
to socialism. It is a change in which decisive political and economic 
power passes from the hands of a declining ruling class which has 
outlived its day, into the hands of a new advancing class which is 
destined to take society forward to a new phase of development. 

This was the essence, despite their complexities, of the English 
revolution of 1640, and of the French revolution of 1789, both of 
which marked the decline of feudalism and the assumption of power by 
the growing bourgeoisie, leading to a decisive growth of capitalism. 
This, too a change of class power — is the essence of socialist revolu- 
tion, as seen by the experience of all countries where the power 
of capitalism has been broken. 

As Lenin put it: 

The transfer of State power from one class to another class is the 
first, the principal, the basic sign of a revolution, both in the strictly 
scientific and in the practical political meaning of the term. 

(Letters on Tactics: April, 1917) 

For a socialist revolution this requires the transfer of State power 
from the hands of the capitalist class into the hands of the working 
class and its allies. State power means the armed forces, the police^ 
security, judiciary, prisons, Government departments and ministries, 
economic institutions of the State, the mass media— all of which, 
under the capitalist system, are controlled by representatives of the 
capitalist class. The aim of socialist revolution is to ensure that these 
institutions arc no longer in the hands of those loyal to capitalism, 
but that such organs of State should be firmly in the hands of the work- 
ing class and its allies, in the hands of those who represent the majority 
of the people. And the workers and their allies need this State power 
m order to break the economic power of the big monopolies, of 
capitalism. 

Such a fundamental and historical change requires a movement 
o millions of people. That is why Lenin insisted that a revolution is 
a transfer of power from one class to another, that it is not a conspiracy 
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or a coup by a small group; nor is it just a single, dramatic and violent 
act — but a whole stage of struggles, taking different forms, and pro- 
ceeding at different tempos, now advancing, now retreating, following 
a complex zigzag path, not according to any preconceived blue-print 
but constantly compelled to adjust itself in the very process of struggle, 
depending on the rapidly changing relation of forces that accompanies 
all periods of revolutionary change. It is in the course of such a process 
that the revolutionary organisations help to raise the whole level of 
political understanding of the people so that they clearly understand 
their role in history and arc ready to struggle and suffer in order to make 
the great change. The socialist revolution is the exercise of force by 
the working people, the execution of their mass will for fundamental 
change, for a transfer of class power in order to build a new system 
of society, socialism. 

The essence of this whole process is the use of what Marx termed the 
“collective power” of the masses, the establishment of their ability 
to compel by force if necessary. This requires the alliance of the work- 
ing class with all other classes and strata of the people who are exploited 
by monopoly capitalism. 

This brings us right to the core of Marxist teaching on the role of 
the working class in the socialist revolution. 

In his article, The Historical Destiny of the Teaching of Karl Marx 
written in 1913, Lenin emphasised that: 

The main thing in the teaching of Marx is that it brings out the 

historic role of the proletariat as the builder of socialist society. 1 

In open challenge to this view, C. Wright Mills has declared: 

For Marx the proletariat was the history-making agency. Now any 

fool can see that it’s not true. 2 

As we shall see, all three of the subjects of this study — Fanon, 
Debray and Marcuse— take up this question of the role of the prole- 
tariat, the first in relation to Africa, the second in relation to Latin 
America, and the last named in relation to the Western world. I shall 
endeavour, in subsequent chapters, to answer their contentions in 
some detail ; but for the moment it is necessary to make some observa- 
tions of a more general character. 

These observations will be familiar to Marxists, and some may 

1 V. I. Lenin: Marx, Engels, Marxism, 1936 edition, p. 56. 

3 Ramparts, August, 1965. 
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even wonder why it is necessary, in a book of this character, to recall 
these ideas which have always been accepted by them. Regrettably, 
however, many of those who unthinkingly take up the new slogans 
and the new concepts often do so without having read or grasped 
certain basic ideas of Marxism. It is therefore necessary, at this point, 
to outline the main ideas of Marx and Engels concerning the decisive 
role of the working class in abolishing capitalism and constructing 
socialism. 

In his Preface to the English edition of The Communist Adanifesto in 
1888, Engels noted that a stage had been reached at which the working 
class could not attain its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting 
and ruling class — the bourgeoisie — without at the same time, and once 
and for all, emancipating society at large from all exploitation, oppres- 
sion, class distinctions and class struggles”. 

The Communist Manifesto itself explains why the working class 
is the basic enemy of capitalism: 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, 
the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other classes 
decay and finally disappear in the face of modern industry, the 
proletariat is its special and essential product. 

In other words, the historic role of the working class does not 
arise from some special subjective quality of the working class but from 
its objective status in capitalist society. 

As Marx pointed out in The Holy Family (1844), “The question 
is not what this or that proletarian, or even the whole proletariat 
at the moment considers as its aim. The question is what the proletariat 
is, and what, consequent on that being, it will be compelled to do”. 

That is to say, if some Tory-voting workers have their horizons 
limited by the ownership of a house or a car, or if some backward 
sections are taken in by Enoch Powell, this does not invalidate Marx’s 
conception of the historic role of the working class, which is not 
dependent on its actual class consciousness or political activity at any 
given stage but on its special status in society. 

Why is this? 

Capitalist society is based on the private ownership of the means 
of production. It is based on private profit which is obtained by exploit- 
ing the working class. The source of this profit is the surplus value 
extracted from the wage-earning class. 

The workers struggle to defend and improve their wages and 
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general conditions of life, while the employer strives to extract the 
utmost surplus value from the workers. Hence the daily battles 
over wages, hours of work, piece-rates, productivity, holidays with 
pay, tea-breaks, and so on — the outcome of each such battle deter- 
mining the share taken by the workers and that taken by the employer. 
Hence, too, the organisation by the workers of their trade unions to 
assist these struggles; and hence the constant attempt by the employers, 
and the capitalist state, to weaken the trade unions, to limit their 
rights, and to corrupt and tame their leaders. 

This irreconcilable antagonism between the working class and 
the capitalist class is the basis of class struggle. As capitalism develops, 
the economic and political strength of the biggest employers increases, 
and so does the power of the workers. On the one side there appear 
gigantic monopolies, created through expansion and merger, and 
assisted by the capitalist State. On the other, the army of workers, 
despite the important changes in its composition, increases constantly 
with the growth of capitalism. 

The increased strength of the world’s working class is indicated by 
its numerical growth from 30 million at the beginning of the twentieth 
century to 540 million in 1969. At the same time the expansion of its 
organisation is shown by its trade union membership — from 9 million 
members in 1910, to 50 million in 1920, 64 million in 1945, and 230 
million in 1970. 

All daily struggles by the workers for their immediate demands, 
whatever may be the limited horizon of those participating in such 
struggles, objectively are part of the struggle against capitalist exploita- 
tion. The only way in which the working class can end this exploitation 
is by taking over the means of production. This means that it is in the 
basic interests of the workers as a class to establish a form of ownership 
corresponding to social production. It is in this sense that Marx 
regarded the working class as revolutionary in distinction to all other 
classes. 

Ihe central contradiction of the capitalist system, as discovered 
and explained by Marx, is that between social production and private 
appropriation. This contradiction can only be ended by harmonising 
social production with social appropriation, which requires the social 
ownership of the means of production. The decisive class whose 
historic role is to make tliis fundamental change is the working class 
since, as we have noted, its own struggle to end the exploitation of 
itself brings it to the same historic necessity. 
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The technical changes in production introduced by capitalism 
resulted in a change from the individual producer to what Marx 
termed the “collective labourer”. The consequence, writes Marx, 
is that “Not only have we here an increase in the productive power 
of the individual, by means of co-operation, but the creation of a new 
power, namely the collective power of the masses” ( Capital , Vol. 1, 
p- 3 11 )- 

Those who have experienced working in a large-scale enterprise, 
who have taken part in trade union activity, in strikes and other 
struggles, will have experienced this “collective pow-er”. 

The worker owns no means of production. He sells his labour 
power in order to earn his living. He is connected with the most 
advanced form of production, factory production, which today is 
subject to sweeping changes arising from the scientific and technological 
revolution. In the course of his labour he works collectively with others 
and combines with them in defence of his interests. He acquires a 
sense of belonging to a class with common organisations, aims and 
aspirations. Left by itself tliis sense of belonging to a class remains 
limited to a trade union consciousness. The worker docs not spontan- 
eously acquire socialist understanding or an awareness of the historic 
mission of the working class to overthrow capitalism, solely through 
his own experience. He is subjected all the time to capitalist propaganda 
in a thousand and one W'ays, especially in these days of television and 
the monopoly daily press. Moreover, an upper crust of the working 
class is periodically bought over by capitalism and is able, for a time, 
to persuade considerable sections of w'orkers to support its opportunist 
policies. 

Under these conditions, the working class can continue to fight 
for a very long time for its immediate interests without acquiring 
any conscious aim of changing the system, of taking power and build- 
ing socialism. A socialist understanding, a fundamental comprehen- 
sion of what is w'rong with society and how to change it, has to be 
injected into the economic struggles of the working class by the con- 
scious effort of those who understand Marxism and are organised 
for this task. It is for this reason that the working class requires its 
ow’n political party, a party based on the ideas of Marxism. 

It is in the light of these preliminary remarks that we shall now 
examine some of the new theories of revolt and revolution. 
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Fanon and Classes in Africa 



Frantz Fanon, who died tragically of leukaemia in 1961 at the early 
age thirty-six, has already become something of a legend. Born 
in Martinique in 1925, he left the West Indies twenty years later 
and, after military service, studied medicine in France where he 
specialised in psychiatry. He left for Blida, in Algeria, in 1952, to 
continue working as a psychiatrist. He soon threw in his lot with the 
Algerian F.L.N. in the struggle for liberation and died in the United 
States on the eve of Algeria’s victory, while awaiting treatment for 
his illness. 

His writings have had considerable influence among educated 
Africans, and equally, if not more so, among European intellectuals. 
In Italy a Frantz Fanon Centre was established, seminars held on his 
work and a journal issued — Bollettino di Note Informazioni e Documenti. 
In France his writings have understandably had a wide currency, and 
their impact can clearly be discerned in the pages of Presence Africaine. 
In Britain, too, four volumes of his writings have been issued, and 
a circle formed at Oxford to study his work. 

Fanon’s short life, as shown particularly by his outstanding work, 
The Wretched of the Earth, was dominated by a fierce and burning 
hatred of colonial and racial oppression. No one can read a single 
page of Fanon without sensing the depth of his feelings. In vivid 
imagery, writing almost as if his nerve-ends were exposed, he attacks 
without mercy all those whom he regards as standing in the way of 
the liberation of the downtrodden millions of Africa. It is doubtful if 
any writer has ever been able to depict so vividly and with such passion 
the emotions of an oppressed people in the face of their hated oppressor. 
Every barbed word against the colons of Algeria is equally a shaft 
hurled at Vorstcr and Smith — and an indictment of the imperialist 
Governments which help to maintain them. 

Yet, at times, one can equally detect a certain false note in his 
denunciation, a kind of over-grand exaggeration, and a conclusion 
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which leads nowhere and which therefore is quite quickly contradicted 
by some equally grandiloquent judgment. 

In this typical passage one can sense straight away the immense power 
of his style and, at the same time, note the questionable conclusion. 

“The settlers’ town is a strongly-built town, all made of stone 
and steel. It is a brightly-lit town; die streets arc covered with asphalt, 
and the garbage-cans swallow all the leavings, unseen, unknown 
and hardly thought about. The settler’s feet are never visible, except 
perhaps in the sea; but there you’re never close enough to sec them. 
His feet are protected by strong shoes although the streets of his town 
arc clean and even, with no holes or stones. The settler’s town is a well- 
fed town, an easy-going town; its belly is always full of good things. 
The settler’s town is a town of white people, of foreigners. 

“The town belonging to the colonised people, or at least the native 
town, the Negro village, the medina, the reservation, is a place of 
ill fame, peopled by men of evil repute. They are born there, it matters 
little where or how; they die there, it matters not where, nor how. 
It is a world without spaciousness; men live there on top of each 
other, and their huts are built one on top of the other. The native 
town is a hungry town, starved of bread, of meat, of shoes, of 
coal, of light. The native town is a crouching village, a town on its 
knees, a town wallowing in the mire.” 1 
But Fanon knows only too well that the colonised people arc not 
“on their knees”. Some may be, especially the hangers-on of colonial 
society. Fanon, however, makes no distinction. Here, for the moment, 
he is content to hide the entire class-structured society of colonialism 
behind the non-class term “the colonised” and to attribute to it a single 
generalised characteristic. 

With equal indifference to differing class attitudes he immediately 
plunges the reader into a contradictory, but equally generalised, 
assessment : 

The native is always on the alert. ... He is overpowered but not 
tamed ; he is treated as an inferior but he is not convinced of his 
inferiority. He is patiently waiting until the settler is off his guard to 
fly at him. The native’s muscles are always tensed. You can’t say 
that he is terrorised, or even apprehensive. He is in fact ready at a 
moment’s notice to exchange the role of the quarry for that of the 
hunter. 3 

* Frantz Fanon: The Damned, Paris, 1963, p. 32. (Later published in Britain under the 
title. The Wretched of the Earth.) 

3 ibid., p. 42. 
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Fanon has many penetrating things to say about the relation between 
the colonialists and their victims. He writes splendidly and with 
wide knowledge on the question of national culture and its influence 
on the national democratic revolution. He exposes the baneful in- 
fluence of colonialism on European society. He reveals the tragic 
results of sadism on both the torturer and his victim. 

At times, however, the strength of his anti-colonial thinking is 
so great that it clouds his thinking and leads him into unscientific 
judgments. 

He makes almost a mystique out of violence. 

Violence, alone, violence committed by the people, violence 

organised and educated by its leaders, makes it possible for the 

masses to understand social truths and gives the key to them. 1 

Fanon argues thus because he sees that the colonial system rests 
on violence. From the very beginning, writes Fanon, the relation 
between the African and the settler was based on a “great array of 
bayonets and cannon”. 3 

In the face of such violence, he claims, the African people must 
resort to their own violence— that of “an armed and open struggle”.* 
In fact, “the existence of an armed struggle shows that the people are 
decided to trust violent methods only”. 

That violence in the hands of the colonial powers was an essential 
part of the colonial system is undeniable. But to see only the violence 
is to take a very restricted and politically dangerous point of view. 
The violence wielded by the troops and the police was not violence 
for violence sake. It was violence for economic and political ends. 
The colonial system was a regime of foreign state power, of imperialist 
government, backed up by imperialist troops, police, law's, prisons and 
regulations, all designed to ensure absolute power by the big imperialist 
monopolies. It was a system based on particular methods and forms of 
economic exploitation— forced labour, poll tax, migrant labour, 
poverty wages, land seizures, bans on the cultivation of certain crops, 
legal barriers to skilled work, discriminatory wages, low prices to 
peasant cultivators. It was a system, moreover, based on an ideology 
directed to maintaining the colonial workers and peasants in passivity 
and defeatism, and relying on ignorance deliberately fostered. A system 
based on the support of internal, indigenous allies prepared to forego 
the honour of independence for the sake of their own privileges, 

1 ibid., p. 1 17. 3 ibid., p. 30. 3 ibid., p. 65. 
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pomp and profits. To see only the violence runs the danger of thinking 
that removal of imperialist violence is sufficient; thus the 1 non-violent 
continuation of monopoly investment and exploitation is ignored. 

Fanon’s over-simplification of the colonial system and his failure 
to see it in all its complexities — military, political, economic and 
ideological— was, as we shall see, to lead him into dangerously over- 
simplified assessments of the role played by different classes in the 
African anti-colonial revolution and into mistaken opinions concerning 
the revolution’s future path. 

Nguyen Nghe, in his penetrating study of Fanon, 1 characterises 
Fanon’s emphasis on violence as subjectivism arising from his position 
as an “intellectual individualist”. This subjectivism, he argues, leads 
Fanon to neglect a fundamental revolutionary truth, namely that armed 
struggle, important as it may be when it becomes necessary, is only 
“a phase in the revolutionary movement which is, above all, and 
basically political. . . . When one neglects political, ideological work 
in order to concentrate purely on military art, one has to expect 
disappointments, especially when conditions of peace are re-established, 
even when victory has been won.” This was written in 1963; and, in 
the light of what transpired in Algeria after victory, one cannot 
ignore Nguyen Nghe’s warning. 

Nghe cites the examples of Vietnam where it was known for veteran 
resistance fighters, after nine years with the guerillas, to return to 
their opium pipes; and of peasants, who fought with the guerrillas 
for years, only to return to their previous fear of ghosts because of 
a certain loss of confidence in the Party due to its mistakes in the 
way agrarian reform was carried out. It was only possible, he points 
out, to overcome such problems by political work, by courageous 
self-criticism, and by educating the people to understand what was 
involved in building socialism. 

Nghe also makes the important point that imperialism does not 
conquer, and dominate solely through the instrument of violence, but 
also by its politics — “and it will continue to win until it is opposed 
by a body of political thought superior to its own”. 

James Connolly also had to contend with the single-track advocates 
of “physical force”. 2 Criticising the “latter-day high falutin ‘hillside’ 
man” who “exalts into a principle that which the revolutionists of 

1 Nguyen Nghe: “Fanon et les Problcmes de lTudependencc”, La Pensde, No. 107, 
February, 1963, pp. 23-36. 

2 James Connolly: "Physical Force in Irish Policies”, Workers' Republic, July 22, 1899. 



other countries have looked upon as a weapon”, Connolly emphasised 
that what was decisive was to first reach agreement “upon the end to 
be attained”. That is to say, clear political objectives are paramount. 
“In other words, Socialists believe that the question of force is of very 
minor importance; the really important question is of the principles 
upon which is based the movement that may or may not need the use 
of force to realise its object.” 

Connolly was using the term “force” here in the sense indicated 
by his title, that is to say, physical force, or violence. And when, 
in Connolly's judgment, the time came in Easter 1916, for such force 
to be used he never flinched — and paid for his revolutionary courage 
and audacity with his life. 

It is not out of place to cite Cabral on the role of armed struggle. 
Speaking to peasants at Make he declared: 

The armed struggle is very important. But the most important is 
to have an understanding of the conditions of our people. Our 
people support armed struggle. We must give them the certainty 
that those who have arms in their hands are the sons of the people 
and that arms have no superiority over working tools. If one carries 
a rifle and the other a tool, the most important of the two is he who 
carries a tool. For one takes up arms to defeat the Portuguese, but if 
we want to chase out the Portuguese, it is to defend those who use 
tools. 1 

Although Fanon places so much emphasis on violence, he is not 
always clear on this question. “It is the intuition of the colonised 
masses that their liberation must, and can only, be achieved by force.” 2 
For Fanon the term “force” means armed struggle. And yet again, in 
that unscientific habit he has of frequently contradicting himself, 
he can write: “We know for sure today that in Algeria the test of 
force was inevitable; but other countries through political action and 
through the work of clarification undertaken by a party have led 
their people to the same results.” 3 
So, on the one hand “liberation can only be achieved by force” 
(clearly meant in the sense of armed struggle), but in other countries 
liberation was W'on “through political action”. This contradiction 
in Fanon’s thought arises because he fails to distinguish w r hat has been 
common in all the paths to liberation, namely political struggle. Struggle 

1 Quoted in Luttc Armee ett Afrique by Gerard Chaliand, Paris, 1967. (Author’s transla- 
tion.) 

2 Frantz Fanon: The Damned, op. cit., p. 57. 

3 ibid., p. 154. 
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implies the use of force, that is to say the attempt by the colonised 
people to impose their will on the colonisers, and compel them 
to abandon their direct colonial rule. But struggle, force, need not 
involve armed struggle, or armed violence. A demonstration by thou- 
sands of people is the use of force. A strike is the use of force. The 
occupation of land is the use of force. So, in its own way, is the refusal 
to pay taxes, or to dip cattle. Every action by the people in their 
daily struggle against colonialism involved some display of force, 
a manifestation of the power and will of the colonised, and an attempt 
to use the display of this force in order to compel a retreat by the 
colonialists. In many cases in Africa, in fact in the majority of cases, 
the use of such forms of struggle and such use of force, was sufficient, 
in the context of the general crisis which imperialism faced after the 
second world war, to win national independence. In a number of other 
cases, some degree of armed struggle was necessary. In some instances a 
(» single military blow (as in Egypt in 1952, or Zanzibar in 1964) was 

sufficient to topple a government; later, under different conditions, 
such short military actions were to be successful in the Sudan, Libya 
and Somalia (1969). In some cases, more prolonged fighting character- 
ised the process of the liberation struggle, even if the armed movements 
themselves and the forces they represented did not always achieve the 
military defeat of the colonial power (e.g. Morocco, Tunisia, Kenya, 
Camcroun). In Algeria a seven years’ war was fought to compel the 
French to abandon their rule and to surrender power to the F.L.N. 
Today, armed struggle is taking place in Guinea-Bissau, Angola, 
Mozambique, Namibia, and preparations for such fighting are 
obviously being made in South Africa. 

Thus, armed action was a feature of the anti-colonial struggle only 
in a minority of African colonies, and this fact alone contradicts Fanon’s 
argument that “armed and open struggle” is the only way forward. 

★ * ★ * 

On the subject of race and colour, Fanon never allowed his justified 
hatred of white racialism to turn him towards black racialism. On 
the contrary, he was as deeply concerned with the corrupting and 
corrosive effect of white racialism on the whites themselves as he was 
with the terrible consequences of white racialism on the black people. 

The white man is scaled in his whiteness. 

The black man in his blackness. 1 

1 Frantz Fanon: Black Skin, White Masks (Paris, 1952), London, 1968, p. 11. 
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Fanon’s aim was “notliing short of the liberation of the man of 
colour from himself”. 1 At the same time he strove “to show the white 
man that he is at once the perpetrator and the victim of a delusion”. 2 
Both black and white are warped and stunted by the system under 
which the black man is suppressed, exploited, discriminated against, 
scorned and despised— and yet feared— by the white man. There is 
no future for the black man in yearning to become like the white 
man. The only future for both is the complete destruction of racialism 
in all its forms. 

In a plea against racial attitudes of cither black or white, Fanon 
declared: 

I as a man of colour do not have the right to seek to know in what 
respect my race is superior or inferior to another race. ... I as a 
man of colour do not have the right to seek ways of stamping down 
the pride of my former master. . . . 1 'herc is no Negro mission; 
there is no white burden. . . . No, I do not have the right to go anti 
cry out my hatred at the white man. I do not have the duty to 
murmur my gratitude to the white man. ... I recognise that I have 
one right alone: That of demanding human behaviour from the 
other. . . . My life should not be devoted to drawing up the balance 
sheet of Negro values. There is no white world, there is no white 
ethic, any more than there is white intelligence. There arc in every 
part of the world men who search. 3 



One cannot remain unaffected by Fanon’s moving plea. His is 
a voice which, while it will give no satisfaction to the white racialists, 
will bring no comfort either to those who want to label Fanon as a 
black racialist. Cutting right across all thoughts of colour, Fanon asserts 
that everywhere, in all countries, whatever the colour of their skin, 
there are ‘men who search”, men who struggle to create the brother- 
hood of man. 

It is typical of Fanon’s anti-racial stand that in the midst of the 
Algerian war he could write warmly and appreciatively of those 
Frenchmen in Algeria, including some of the colons (settlers), who 
assisted the Algerians in their struggle. 4 In the same way, and from 
the same principled motives, his support for a Moslem people did not 
prevent him quoting with approval the 1957 declaration of a group of 

1 ibid., p. 10. 

* ibid., p. 225. 

3 ibid., pp. 228-9. 

4 Frantz Fanon: Studies in a Dying Colonialism (Paris, 1959), New York, 1965, pp. 
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Algerian Jews attesting that “Jews have joined the ranks of the Algerians 
fighting for national independence. . . . Some have paid with their lives, 
others have bravely borne the foulest police brutalities, and many are 
behind the doors of prisons and the gates of concentration camps. Wc 
also know that in the common fight Moslems and Jews have dis- 
covered themselves to be racial brothers, and that they feel a deep 
and lasting attachment to the Algerian fatherland. . . 

Fanon was an anti-imperialist, an anti-colonialist, not a racialist, 
and he therefore never forgot, in his own words, that “there are in 
every part of the world men who search”. 

Fanon’s fierce and sometimes extravagant attitude on many essential 
points has, unfortunately, resulted in his ideas being taken up and used 
in a distorted fashion by cold war warriors who ignore the main purpose 
of his work and fail to recognise (or wish to cast aside) the fact that 
he hated not only colonialism and racialism; he equally detested 
capitalism, both, that of the imperialist oppressor and equally that of 
its miserable imitator in Africa, for whom Fanon had nothing but the 
most withering contempt. 

Those who wish to isolate the Third World from their natural 
allies in the socialist countries and in the working-class and demo- 
cratic movements in tile imperialist metropolis itself have sought to 
use some of Fanon’s most flamboyant and impassioned thoughts to 
this end. Confused at times, Fanon may have been. Unscientific and 
contradictory in his approach he often was. In no sense had he yet 
acquired a fully coherent conception of the modern world. But there 
is sufficient in his writing to challenge the attempts of those who would 
seek to use him for ends which he thoroughly despised. He declared 
without equivocation: 

For colonial peoples enslaved by Western nations, the Communist 
countries are the only ones that have on all occasions taken their 
defense. The colonialised countries need not concern themselves to 
find out whether this attitude is dictated by the interests of Com- 
munist strategy; they note first of all that this general behaviour is 
to their interest . 2 

At the same time, he saw, too, the importance of the colonial people 
themselves joining hands to strengthen their common anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

1 Frantz Fanon: Studies in a Dying Colonialism, p. 157. 

2 Frantz Fanon: Towards the African Revolution (Paris, 1964), New York, 1967, p. 94. 



The independence of a new territory, the liberation of the new 
peoples are felt by the other oppressed countries as an invitation, an 
encouragement, and a promise. Every setback of colonial domina- 
tion in America or in Asia strengthens the national will of the 
African peoples. It is in the national struggle against the oppressor 
that colonised peoples have discovered, concretely, the solidarity of 
the colonialist bloc and the necessary interdependence of the 
liberation movements . 1 

Neither did Fanon ignore the role of the working class in the 
capitalist centres, and the importance of colonial liberation to them. 

. . . the dialectical strengthening that occurs between the movement 
of liberation of the colonised peoples and the emancipatory struggle 
of the exploited working classes of the imperialist countries is 
sometimes neglected, and indeed forgotten. 

It is true that Fanon called on the people of Africa to turn their 
backs on Europe, but there is no mistaking that it is capitalist Europe 
which he condemned: 

Colonialism and imperialism have not paid their score when they 
withdraw their flags and their police forces from our territories. 
For centuries the capitalists have behaved in the underdeveloped 
world like nothing more than war criminals. Deportations, mas- 
sacres, forced labour, and slavery have been the main methods used 
by capitalism to increase its wealth, its gold and diamond reserves, 
and to establish its power. . . . For in a very concrete way Europe 
has stuffed herself inordinately with the gold and raw materials of 
the colonial countries: Latin America, China and Africa. From all 
these continents, under whose eyes Europe today raises up her tower 
of opulence, there has flowed out for centuries towards that same 
Europe diamonds and oil, silk and cotton, wood and exotic products. 
Europe is literally the creation of the Third World. The wealth 
which smothers her is that which was stolen from the under- 
developed countries . 2 

There is little here to justify the argument that Fanon’s intention 
Was to isolate Africa and the Third World from all else that is progres- 
sive in the rest of the world, although at times his unfortunate manner 
°f writing does convey this impression, especially since he calls on the 
Third World to start “a new history of Man ”. 3 Yet even here, he 
immediately modifies this call by admitting the necessity to take into 

1 ibid., p. 145. * The Damned, op. cit., pp. 79-81. 3 ibid., p. 255. 
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account “the sometimes prodigious theses which Europe has put for- 
ward”. 

He asserted, without any equivocation: “The Cold War must be 
ended, for it leads nowhere.” 1 He made a clear choice for socialism — 
“a regime which is completely orientated towards the people as a 
whole and based on the principle that man is the most precious of 
all possessions will allow us to go forward more quickly and more 
harmoniously, and thus make impossible that caricature of a society 
where all economic and political power is held in the hands of a few 
who regard the nation as a whole with scorn and contempt”. 2 

He called for a great effort to “rehabilitate mankind, and make man 
victorious everywhere, once and for all”, adding that this task “will 
be carried out with the indispensable help of the European peoples”, 
who themselves must realise that in the past they have often “joined 
the ranks of our common masters where colonial questions were 
concerned. To achieve this, the European people must first decide to 
wake up and shake themselves, use their brains, and stop playing the 
stupid game of the Sleeping Beauty.” 1 

No one who was anti-European and narrowly “Third Worldish” 
could have displayed such genuine concern for the real fate and future 
of Europe. Europe, argued Fanon, has been made a monster by 
colonialism and capitalism. Her most horrible crimes were committed 
“in the heart of man”, leading him to “racial hatreds, slavery, exploita- 
tion and above all the bloodless genocide which consisted in the 
setting aside of fifteen thousand millions of men”.* 

So let us turn our backs on all this, proclaimed Fanon. 

For Europe, for ourselves and for humanity, comrades, we must 
turn over a new leaf, we must work out new concepts, and try to 
set afoot a new man. 

Thus, in his typical fashion, Fanon, carried away by his own elo- 
quence and passionate feeling for revolutionary change, throws the 
baby out with the bath-water. One moment lie is asking for the 
“indispensable help of the European peoples” ; the next he is conveying 
the impression that nothing is to be learnt from Europe, that “new 
concepts” must be worked out and a “new man” set afoot. But the 
basic concepts are already to hand, the concepts of that same socialism 

' The Damned, op. cit., p. 83. a ibid., p. 78. 1 ibid., p. 83. 

4 ibid., p. 255. It is not clear why Fanon used this figure. 
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for which Fanon has already opted — concepts, moreover, that first 
arose in Europe itself, both in the theory and in practice. 

But it is not only European socialist thought on which Fanon wants 
Africa to turn its back. He decries, too, Europe’s industrial and techno- 
logical developments since, for him, these bring only “a succession of 
negations of man, and an avalanche of murders”. 1 
Commenting on this, Marton has rightly noted: 

It is not the machine, not automation which mutilates man. Indus- 
trial techniques free man from the blind forces of nature. They act 
as liberators if they are used in the service of man, but worsen his 
alienation if they are used to increase the profits of the capitalists. 2 

Nghe has made a similar critique of Fanon’s views on Europe: 1 

One cannot recommence history, as Fanon pretends. One is situated 
in the stream of history, or rather one needs to know where one is 
situated in the stream of history. However great may be the hatred 
which one can nurture against imperialism, the first necessity, for 
an Asian or an African, is to know that for three centuries it is 
Europe which has been in the forefront of history. Europe has 
thrown into the arena of history at least two developments which 
are still lacking in many Asian and African countries; two develop- 
ments which run together, even if at certain times or in certain 
places, they are not necessarily linked: the renewal of the productive 
forces, and democracy. 

To reject these contributions, warns Nghe, because they have their 
origins in Europe, runs the risk of playing into the hands of those 
who make use of traditional ideas and institutions in order to cover 
up their reactionary policies. 

* * * * 

Central to Fanon’s thinking arc his views on the role of social classes 
in the African revolution. It w^as to his credit that he attempted to 
analyse class forces in Africa, for without this there can be no possi- 
bility of understanding the character and perspective of the struggle 
facing Africa today. It is doubly to his credit that he made this attempt 
at a time when it was fashionable among a number of African leaders 
to deny the very existence of social classes in Africa. 

1 ibid., p. 253. 

1 Imre Marton: “A Propos des Theses de Fanon”, Action, 8-9, 1965. (Revue Theorique 
et Politique du Parti Comnuiniste Martiniquais.) 

3 Nguyen Nghe: op. cit., p. 34. 
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Fanon’s weakness here, however, is that he relied too easily on super- 
ficial impressions gleaned from a few countries, and consequently 
tended to make sweeping generalisations which are not usually borne 
out by the facts. He provides no statistics at all to back up his analysis, 
nor does he usually provide details or specific examples to support his 
emphatic and colourful assertions. 

This is not to deny the importance of much of what he wrote. 
Certainly, reading again in 1971 his book, The Damned, written nearly 
a decade earlier, one cannot but be struck again and again by his 
brilliant intuition on many points, and by his ability, even when 
indulging in his passionate exaggerations, to expose a facet of develop- 
ment which today has reached maturity and largely justified Fanon’s 
foresight. 

Tliis is true, for example, of his withering judgment of most of the 
new capitalist rulers of the neo-colonialist states, and his warning that, 
through their inability to solve any of their country’s problems and 
because of their parasitical clinging to imperialism, they would drag 
Africa along a Latin American path of instability and eventual military 
coups. 

In these poor, under-developed countries, where the rule is that the 
greatest wealth is surrounded by the greatest poverty, the army and 
the police constitute the pillars of the regime; an army and police 
force (another rule which must not be forgotten) which are advised 
by foreign experts. 1 

But the young African bourgeoisie, warns Fanon, is too intent on 
getting rich even to appreciate the danger to itself of this situation. 
“It is the army that becomes the arbiter.” 

Writing in the beginning of the 1960’s, long before the era of African 
military coups had begun, Fanon wrote with impressive perception: 

The ranks of decked-out profiteers whose grasping hands scrape 
up the bank-notes from a poverty-stricken country will sooner or 
later be men of straw in the hands of the army, cleverly handled by 
foreign experts. In this way the former mother country practises 
indirect government, both by the bourgeoisie that it upholds and 
also by the national army led by its experts, an army that pins the 
people down, immobilising and terrorising them. 2 

1963, the year in which The Damned was originally published, opened 
with the military coup against President Olympio of Togo. By the 

1 The Damned, op. cit., p. 139. 1 ibid., p. 140. 
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end of T968 there had been no less than forty coups or attempted coups 
or government crises in Africa. 1 Admittedly their cause and character 
were not in all cases the same. Not all were purely military coups. 
Neither were they all a clear shift to the right. In some cases they 
represented merely a reshuffle within the ranks of the pensioners of 
imperialism. But amongst them there were certainly a number which 
answer well to the description of the process anticipated so intelli- 
gently by Fanon. And almost every other month seems to bring a 
further confirmation of his judgment on this point. 

Similarly, his penetrating remarks on the virtual collapse of the big 
national parties on the morrow of independence unfortunately arc 
true all too often. 

During the period of the struggle for independence there was one 
(a party) right enough, a party led by the present leader. But since 
then this party has sadly disintegrated ; nothing is left but the shell of 
a party, the name, the emblem and the motto. . . . Since the pro- 
clamation of independence the party no longer helps the people to 
set out its demands, to become more aware of its needs and better 
able to establish its power. Today, the party’s mission is to deliver 
to the people the instructions which issue from the summit. There 
no longer exists the fruitful give-and-take from the bottom to the 
top and from the top to the bottom which creates and guarantees 
democracy in a party. Quite on the contrary, the party has made 
itself into a screen between the masses and the leaders. There is no 
longer any party life, for the branches which were set up during the 
colonial period arc today completely demobilised. . . . After indepen- 
dence, the party sinks into an extraordinary lethargy. . . . The local 
party leaders are given administrative posts, the party becomes an 
administration, and the militants disappear into the crowd. . . . The 
party is becoming a means of private advancement. . . . Privileges 
multiply and corruption triumphs. . . . The party, a true instrument 
of power in the hands of the bourgeoisie, reinforces the machine, 
and ensures that the people are hemmed in and immobilised. It 
becomes more and more clearly anti-democratic, an implement of 
coercion. 2 

Once again one is compelled to admire Fanon’s ability, so early in 
the life of independent Africa, to discern an important trend which 
was to become, all too tragically, a dominant characteristic of so many 

'See Jack Woddis: “Military Coups in Africa”, Marxism Today, December, 1968; 
Kuth First: The tiarrel of a Gun, London, 1970. 

* The Damned, op. cit., pp. 137-8. 
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new African states. Of many, but not all. And it is here that Fanon’s 
powerful assertions begin to take on the character of a dogma which 
does not help us to understand fully the complexity of the situation 
that has overtaken so much of Africa. For what Fanon failed to foresee 
and to emphasise was the emergence of a group of African states in 
which the leaders and the parties were to strive (despite their own 
weaknesses and shortcomings, despite the heavy weight of imperialism 
which still was to press on their economy and politics alike, and despite 
the ambitions and careerism of so many in the top echelons of the party 
and the new state) to drag their people out of the orbit of imperialism, 
to lift them up out of their apathy, poverty and ignorance, and to com- 
mence the brave and heavy task of building a new Africa which would 
begin to correspond to the needs and aspirations of its people. 

Thus Fanon’s analysis fails to explain the important anti-imperialist 
stand and the domestic changes pursued after i960 by the United 
Arab Republic, Algeria, Mali, Guinea, Ghana, Congo (Brazzaville), 
and Tanzania, and later by Sudan, Libya, Zambia and Uganda. 
Although reactionary coups subsequently took place in five of these 
countries — Algeria, Ghana, Mali, Uganda and the Sudan — the group 
of advanced states is numerically as large today as it was in i960. 
Fanon, however, gives the impression that lie sees no distinction 
between this group of states and such pitiful neo-colonialist dependen- 
cies as Ivory Coast, Lesotho, Malawi or Malagasy. 

The weakness in Fanon’s analysis on such points arises from his 
lack of scientific method, from his tendency to present a generalised 
and often brilliantly written picture which is apparently meant to 
apply to all African countries (since he nowhere refers to exceptions 
nor indicates the specific cases with which he is dealing), but which, in 
reality, applies in all its particulars to no single African country at all. 

Nowhere is his failure to use scientific method so obvious as in his 
treatment of African social classes despite the fact that here, too, he has 
many penetrating things to say and certainly makes points that stimu- 
late thought as often as they provoke annoyance and rejection. 

Since other commentators have tried their hands at sorting out 
classes in Africa it would be as well if wc began by defining terms. 
This is particularly important in view of the tendency of some writers 
on Africa to confuse peasants with agricultural wage workers, or to 
term highly paid specialist and technical workers as “middle class”. 

Lenin defined a social class in scientific terms which have a relevance 
to all societies and to all regions of the world: 



Classes arc large groups of people which differ from each other by 
the place they occupy in a historically definite system of social 
production, by their relation (in most cases fixed and formulated 
in laws) to the means of production, by their role in the social 
organisation of labour, and, consequently, by the dimensions and 
method of acquiring the share of social wealth that they obtain. 
Classes are groups of people one of which may appropriate the 
labour of another owing to the different places they occupy in the 
definite system of social economy. 1 

It is, Lenin wrote, how people stand in relation to the means of 
production which is the key to their class. It is this which “conse- 
quently” determines the “dimensions” of the social wealth they 
acquire and their “method” of acquiring it. 

From this standpoint, Africa is indeed very complex. Even before 
the era of twentieth-century colonialism, most tropical African 
countries did not in general possess the same clear-cut class divisions 
as, for example, existed in Asia where systems of feudalism had 
developed over long periods. The European contact and the resultant 
slave trade wrought havoc in Africa. At a time when Europe was 
progressing from feudalism to capitalism and making enormous 
technological advances, Africa, by this same advancing Europe, was 
being dragged down and its society thrown into temporary stagnation. 
On the blood and bones of African slavery, European capitalism, and 
especially that of Britain and France, flourished. In Europe, new towns 
arose, inventions were made, factories were built, and Europe was 
enabled to lay the basis for her passage to modem industrial develop- 
ment. But at the end of the nineteenth century, Africa, already in a 
backward economic state, was to suffer yet a further heavy blow; 
before she could recover from her four hundred years of slavery, 
the imperialist whirlwind was upon her. Once more her normal 
development was frustrated, and new distortions imposed on her 
economy. 

Consequently, Africa entered the present century with no developed 
capitalist class of its own, with only the barest beginnings of a working 
class, with pockets of large-scale feudal land-ownership (e.g. Northern 
Nigeria, Buganda, Ethiopia, Upper Volta, the northern regions of 
the “French” Cameroons), but with the majority of its people still 
carrying on subsistence agriculture on their communally-owned lands, 
and still practising local handicrafts and village industries. Only during 

1 V. I. Lenin: Selected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 432-3. 
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the past sixty years, and especially in the past two decades, has Africa 
begun to emerge from this pattern of development. 

It is therefore understandable if the growth of new classes in African 
society — or of the basic classes of workers and capitalists — should 
sometimes be presented in an unsatisfactory way. These classes arc 
still in a process of development, and are in no sense mature clearly 
defined classes such as we are used to in the industrialised societies of 
the West. Workers in Africa arc usually part-time peasants, and 
peasants are part-time workers. The most common worker in Africa 
is the migrant, who periodically leaves his holding on the communal 
lands to take up wage labour in the mines or plantations, only to return 
after a year or two to his stake in the countryside. Differentiation 
amongst the peasants is taking place but is often not very far advanced; 
private ownership of the land is beginning to spread, but no decisive 
break-up of communal land ownership has yet taken place, and the 
main tracts of land arc still owned by peasant communities. African 
capitalists are appearing, but they still comprise a relatively small 
group, and have not yet been able to wrest from the imperialist 
monopolies any substantial portions of the economy for themselves. 
When one takes into account, too, the ideological influence of the 
united fight for national independence that has engulfed all African 
countries without exception, it can more readily be understood why 
there is often a hesitancy by some African leaders to accept the signifi- 
cance of social classes when considering Africa’s present phase of 
development. But the significance cannot be denied. 

It is a special merit of Fanon that he was able to sec that an under- 
standing of the future of Africa required an analysis of the class forces. 
It is further to his credit that his motivation in seeking his way through 
the complexities of class formation and class action in Africa was to 
assist the liberation of Africa from imperialism, and to hasten the 
social revolution which alone can emancipate the millions of peasants 
to whom he expresses such attachment. 

PEASANTS AS A REVOLUTIONARY CLASS 

What then, are Fanon’s views on classes in Africa? 

First, there is his special emphasis on the role of the peasants, and 
this is linked with his insistence on the necessity of “violence”. 

The peasantry is systematically disregarded for the most part by 
the propaganda put out by the nationalist parties. And it is clear 
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that in the colonial countries the peasants alone are revolutionary, 
for they have nothing to lose and everything to gain. The starving 
peasant, outside the class system, is the first among the exploited to 
discover that only violence pays. 1 

Quite apart from the specific question of the role of the African 
peasantry, which will be considered later, one notes straight away 
Fanon’s unscientific approach. The peasant, we are told, is “outside 
the class system”, yet, at the same time, “the first among the exploited” 
to sec the need for violent action. But if the peasants arc exploited they 
can only be exploited by another social class. Thus, they must be part 
of a class system, and have a clear relationship with another class — 
and that remains true whether that other class is that of foreign planta- 
tion or trading monopolies, or of white capitalist settlers, or of 
indigenous feudal landlords, or finally of indigenous capitalist farmers 
and traders. The whole point about imperialism and the twentieth- 
century colonial system is that it reaches out and brings within its 
orbit the whole of the oppressed people, disrupting their former way 
of life even while allowing subsistence farming and communal land 
ownership to continue in a stunted and distorted form. 

But to continue with Fanon’s analysis. 

Not only does he assert that the “peasantry precisely constitutes 
the only spontaneously revolutionary force of the country” 2 but he 
maintains that in the course of the inevitable armed struggle “the 
peasants, who are all the time adding to their knowledge in the 
light of experience, will come to show themselves capable of directing 
the people’s struggle”. 3 

Thus, in Fanon’s view, the African peasantry is the sole revolutionary 
class and not only provides the main forces of the struggle but also is 
capable of performing the function of the leadership of this struggle. 

But this does not exhaust the principal points of Fanon’s analysis of 
the peasantry. As Martin Staniland points out in a recent penetrating 
study of Fanon (“Frantz Fanon and the African Political Class”: 
African Affairs, Vol. 68, No. 270, January, 1969, pp. 4-25), there is a 
good deal of confusion and contradiction in the way Fanon deals with 
this problem. Having stressed the spontaneously revolutionary charac- 
ter of the African peasantry (not its potential role, it will be noted), 
Fanon has to admit the essentially conservative attitude of the peasants, 
and the possibility, therefore, of the colonialists making use of them 
for reactionary ends. 

1 The Damned, op. cit., p. 48. * ibid., p. 99. 3 ibid., p. 114. 
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“We must remember”, he admits, “that colonialism has often 
strengthened or established its domination by organising the petrifica- 
tion of the country districts. Ringed round by marabouts, witch 
doctors and customary chieftains, the majority of country-dwellers are 
still living in a feudal manner, and the full power of this medieval 
structure of society is maintained by the settlers’ military and adminis- 
trative officials .” 1 

The role of the chiefs and feudal leaders, explains Fanon, is essentially 
conservative: 

The feudal leaders form a screen between the westernised nationa- 
lists and the bulk of the people. . . . These traditional authorities 
who have been upheld by the occupying power view with dis- 
favour the attempts made by the elite to penetrate the country 
districts. They know very well that the ideas which are likely to be 
introduced by these influences coming from the towns call in 
question the very nature of unchanging, everlasting feudalism. Thus 
their enemy is not at all the occupying power with which they get 
along on the whole very well, but these people with modern ideas 
who mean to dislocate the aboriginal society, and who in doing so 
will take the bread out of their mouths . 2 

Fanon understands that previous bourgeois and working-class revolu- 
tions have shown that “the bulk of the peasants often constitute a 
brake on the revolution”. It is not surprising, therefore, as he points 
out, that the colonialists are able to make use of the antagonism between 
town and countryside in the struggle against national independence. 
The colonialists “mobilise the people of the mountains and the up- 
country dwellers against the townsfolk ”. 3 Even after independence, 
“The colonial secret services which were not disbanded after indepen- 
dence keep up the discontentment and still manage to make serious 
difficulties for the young governments. ”■» 

The tribalism of the rural masses is also brought into play. 

Sometimes colonialism attempts to dislocate or create diversions 
around the upward thrust of nationalism. Instead of organising the 
sheiks and the chiefs against the “revolutionaries” in the towns, 
native committees organise the tribes and confraternities into parties. 
Confronted with the urban party which was beginning to “embody 
the national will” and to constitute a danger for the colonial regime, 
splinter groups arc born, and tendencies and parties which have 
their origin in ethnical or regional differences spring up. It is the 

1 The Damned, op. cit., p. 89. 2 ibid., p. 89. 3 ibid., p. 91. 4 ibid., p. 95. 
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entire tribe turning itself into a political party, closely advised by 

the colonialists . 1 

Having thus clearly exposed the basic conservatism of the peasantry 
— and this despite his parallel contradictory assertion that the peasantry 
is a spontaneously revolutionary force, and, in fact, the sole revolutionary 
force— Fanon then rallies to the defence of the chiefs whom he had 
previously denounced as “traditional collaborators ”, 2 as main sup- 
porters of feudalism and colonialism, and as major enemies of the 
national liberation movement. In describing the attitude of the 
nationalist parties — “The traditional chiefs arc ignored, sometimes even 
persecuted. . . . The old men, surrounded by respect in all traditional 
societies and usually invested with unquestionable moral authority, 
arc publicly held up to ridicule” 3 — Fanon cannot hide a certain 
sympathy for the chiefs. And this is linked with his conception of the 
role of traditional society as the only genuinely national expression in 
contrast to the modern, Western ideas coming from the towns. Thus, 
in a sense like Gandhi harking back to the idealised Indian village, 
Fanon, while himself a “modern, Westernised town dweller”, plumps 
for the peasant who “stands for the disciplined element ”, 4 who 
remains “altruistic”, submerges his own individuality “in favour 
of the community”, and stands in contrast to the worker in whom 
Fanon finds “individualist behaviour”. In explaining his preference for 
the peasant rather than the worker, Fanon attempts to find a basis for 
his contention that the former is more naturally revolutionary by 
arguing that the peasant “is excluded from the advantages of colonial- 
ism ’, in contrast to the worker who, we are led to believe, “manages 
to turn colonial exploitation to his account ”. 3 

Fanon attempts to cut through this mass of contradictions in his own 
analysis by decrying the role of the working class in the national 
revolution, by his clear hostility to the national democratic parties 
which helped lead the independence struggle, and in particular by his 
absolute disapproval of the role of all sections of the indigenous 
bourgeoisie. 

In his picture militant individuals, driven out of the nationalist 
party, find their way to the countryside, there to be rcinvigorated and 
to find the true basis of the revolution. These “revolutionary elements” 
from the towns “discover that the mass of the country people have 
never ceased to think of the problem of their liberation except in 

1 ibid., pp. 95-6. 1 ibid., p. 109. 3 ibid., p. 91. 4 ibid., p. 90. 

3 ibid., p. 91 
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terms of violence, in terms of taking back the land from the foreigners, 
in terms of national struggle, and of armed insurrection ”. 1 The mili- 
tants rally these “mettlesome masses of people, who are rebels by 
instinct”, provide them with political education and military training; 
weapons appear, “the armed struggle has begun”. Before long, “On 
every hill a government in miniature is formed, and takes over power. 
Everywhere — in the valleys and in the forests, in the jungle and in the 
villages — we find a national authority .” 2 Fanon fails to explain where 
this process has taken place. In no sense can it be regarded as an 
adequate description of the course of the revolution in Tropical 
Africa. It is not even a correct description of what happened in Algeria. 

It is, of course, not easy to avoid mistakes when analysing such a 
complex problem as that of the African revolution, but it is not 
entirely without significance that when Fanon attempts to find an 
example to prove this theory of his about the course of the African 
struggle he falls into an appalling blunder, holding up Roberto 
Holden, the imperialist-backed tribalist, as a genuine national leader of 
guerrilla forces, when in fact this same Holden was responsible for the 
savage slaughter of hundreds of genuine Angolan patriots fighting 
under the banner of the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA). Holden has since been denounced and thoroughly 
exposed by all the responsible revolutionary movements engaged in 
armed struggle in the Portuguese African colonies and in southern 
Africa. 

FANON’s REJECTION OF THE WORKING CLASS 
Fanon’s treatment of the African working class is not so contradictory 
as is his assessment of the peasantry, although once again his un- 
scientific method cannot prevent him from falling into typical contra- 
dictions. Thus, he commences by admitting that “the most politically 
conscious” elements are “the working classes in the towns, the skilled 
workers and the civil servants ”. 3 But although the working class is 
politically aware, it cannot be relied on, argues Fanon, to throw itself 
into the revolutionary struggle for above all else it is a privileged 
stratum. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that in the colonised territories 
the proletariat is the nucleus of the colonised population which 
has been most pampered by the colonial regime. The embryonic 
proletariat of the towns is in a comparatively privileged position. 
1 The Damned, op. cit., p. ioi. 1 ibid., p. 105. * ibid., p. 88. 
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In capitalist countries, the working class has nothing to lose; it is 
they who, in the long run, have everything to gain. In the colonial 
countries the working class has everything to lose; in reality it 
represents that fraction of the colonised nation which is necessary 
and irreplaceable if the colonial machine is to run smoothly; it 
includes tram conductors, taxi drivers, miners, dockers, interpreters, 
nurses and so on. It is these elements which constitute also the 
“bourgeois” fraction of the colonised people . 1 

So, to Marcuse’s “bourgeoisified workers” of the capitalist countries 
we have added Fanon’s “bourgeoisified workers” of Africa. There is a 
strange division of labour here. Fanon, it should be noted, regards the 
working class of the capitalist countries as a revolutionary force, with 
“nothing to lose’, but takes a negative view of the revolutionary 
potential of the workers of Africa. Marcuse, in his turn, has at times 
been quite convinced that the working class in the capitalist world 
has lost its revolutionary potential, but that the masses in the Third 
World, from which at no time has he specif cally excluded the working 
class, is one of the decisive revolutionary forces of our time. One 
thing Fanon and Marcuse have in common— in the particular field 
with which each of them deals, the relevant working class is written 
off as a non-revolutionary force. 

Fanon, who has assessed the working class as the “bourgeois” 
fraction of the nation, is compelled to admit that the organisation of 
genuine trade unions, freed from imperialist control and influence, “is 
a fresh clement of pressure in the hands of the populations of the towns 
upon colonialism. . . . The national unions arc bom out of the struggle 
for independence organised in the towns, and their programme is 
above all a political programme and a nationalist programme. Such a 
national union which comes into being during the decisive phase of 
the fight for independence is in fact the legal enlistment of conscious, 
dynamic nationalist elements. . . . During the colonial phase, the 
nationalist trade union organisations constitute an impressive striking 
power. In the towns, the trades unionists can bring to a standstill, or 
at any rate slow down at any given moment, the colonialist economy .” 3 
But all this, believes Fanon, remains unknown to the mass of 
country-dwellers. The actions in the towns, he argues, arc simply 
small islands of struggle within the fortress of colonialism. Conversely, 
he argues, when the peasants take up the armed struggle in the country- 
side the workers “go on living their lives in the towns as if they failed 

1 ibid., p. 88. 2 ibid., pp. 97-8. 
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to realise that the essential movement for freedom has begun. The 
towns keep silent, and their continuing their daily humdrum life 
gives the peasant the bitter impression that a whole sector of the 
nation is content to sit on the sideline. Such proofs of indifference 
disgust the peasants, and strengthen their tendency to condemn the 
townsfolk as a whole .” 1 Thus we arc presented with a picture of an 
absolute gap between the workers and the peasants, each class immersed 
in its own struggles, cut off from and largely indifferent to the fate 
and effort of the other. 

It will be necessary to put this idea of Fan on’s to more close scrutiny, 
but at this stage one cannot avoid asking: To which country is he 
referring? In what African country has he discerned this phenomenon? 
Unfortunately, he once again has failed to provide any specific 
information. 

After independence, continues Fanon, the workers and their unions 
become still more political. “The trades union leaders discover that 
they can no longer limit themselves to working class agitation ”. 2 
They are compelled to become ‘'more and more political ", and to 
challenge the bourgeoisie for “governmental power”. And so they 
take up the demand for an end to foreign bases on the national soil, 
they denounce harmful trade agreements and oppose the government s 
foreign policy. But, apart from this “they do not know where to go”, 
for if they present their social demands “they would scandalise the 
rest of the nation”, for the workers, repeats Fanon, “are in fact the 
most favoured section of the population, and represent the most 
comfortably off fraction of the people”. 

What is the conclusion which Fanon draws from tliis assessment? 
Back to the countryside. The militants “come to understand, with a 
sort of bewilderment that will henceforth never quite leave them, 
that political action in the towns will always be powerless to modify 
or overthrow the colonial regime ”. 3 And so they depart from “the 
useless political activity in the towns ” 4 and flee to the countryside 
where they “rediscover politics, no longer as a way of lulling people 
to sleep nor as a means of mystification, but as the only method of 
intensifying the struggle”. 

And so the armed struggle begins in the countryside. The peasant 
masses are awakened. The struggle spreads from village to village, 
from tribe to tribe. In an attempt to head off the struggle the colonialists 
offer concessions. This succeeds as a temporary tactic. The peasant, too 

1 The Damned, op. cit., p. 114. 1 ibid., p. 98. 3 ibid., p. 101. 4 ibid., p. 108. 
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inexperienced and unsophisticated in politics, is momentarily diverted. 
But this is only a transitional setback. The struggle is taken up afresh. 
The liberation forces advance. But there can be no final victory without 
taking the towns. Fanon understands that “some day or another the 
rebellion must come to include the towns. . . . Although the country 
districts represent inexhaustible reserves of popular energy, and groups 
of armed men ensure that insecurity is rife there, colonialism does not 
doubt the strength of its system. It docs not feel that it is endangered 
fundamentally. The rebel leaders therefore decide to bring the war 
into the enemy’s camp, that is to say into his grandiose, peaceful 
cities .” 1 

But Fanon has already dismissed the workers of the towns as being 
incapable of playing a revolutionary role. To whom then does he 
turn? On whom can he rely to act as the peasants’ urban allies? 

FIcrc we come to another essential component of Fanon’s con- 
ception. 

In flict the rebellion, which began in the country districts, will filter 
into the towns through that fraction of the peasant population which 
is blocked on the outer fringe of the urban centres, that fraction 
which has not yet succeeded in finding a bone to gnaw in the 
colonial system. The men whom the growing population of the 
country districts and colonial expropriation have brought to desert 
their family holdings circle tirelessly around the different towns, 
hoping that one day or another they will be allowed inside. It is 
within this mass of humanity, this people of the shanty towns, at 
the core of the lumpenproletariat, that the rebellion will find its 
urban spearhead. For the lumpenproletariat , that horde of starving 
men, uprooted from their tribe and from their clan, constitutes one 
of the most spontaneous and the most radically revolutionary 
forces of a colonised people . 2 

Fanon recognises that the lumpenproletariat is “the gangrene ever 
present at the heart of colonial domination”, but, ignoring the dangers 
that this gangrene can bring, he expects it to be a decisive force for 
revolution. 

So the pimps, the hooligans, the unemployed and the petty criminals, 
urged on from behind, throw themselves into the struggle for 
liberation like stout working men. These classless idlers will by 
militant and decisive action discover the path that leads to nation- 
hood. . . . The prostitutes, too, and the maids who are paid two 

1 ibid., p. 102. » ibid., p. 103. 
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pounds a month, all the hopeless dregs of humanity, all who turn 
in circles between suicide and madness will recover their balance, 
once more go forward, and march proudly in the great procession 
of the awakened nation . 1 

Yet, once again Fanon is compelled to modify his picture and admit 
that it has too often been the imperialists, not the revolutionaries, who 
have been able to utilise the lumpenproletariat against the national 
liberation struggle. The oppressor will make skilful use of “that 
ignorance and incomprehension which are the weakness of the 
lumpenproletariat. If this available reserve of human effort is not 
immediately organised by the forces of rebellion, it will find itself 
fighting as hired soldiers side-by-side with the colonial troops .” 2 
And here Fanon cites the very relevant examples of the harkis and 
messalists used by the French against the Algerian liberation forces; 
the “road-openers” who preceded the Portuguese armed columns in 
Angola; the organised demonstrations of separatists in Kasai and 
Katanga in the Congo, the “spontaneous” participants in the mass 
meetings against Lumumba in Leopoldville. 

This is not really surprising, for as Fanon notes, the lumpenproletariat 
is marked by “spiritual instability’"'. It is a force of men “whose partici- 
pation is constantly at the mercy of their being for too long accustomed 
to physiological wretchedness, humiliation and irresponsibility ”. 3 

THE INTELLIGENTSIA AND THE NATIONAL BOURGEOISIE 

There remain two other sections of the people in the towns still to 
be considered. The intelligentsia, and the indigenous capitalists. 

Fanon correctly draws attention to the two tendencies of the 
intellectuals in Africa. On the one hand there arc those intellectuals 
who, in the course of struggle, emancipate themselves from the 
artificial values which they have soaked up from the colonial system, 
overcome their individualism, and, at one with the people, adopt the 
vocabulary of “brother, sister, friend” — although this process is one 
which Fanon considers possible only under the condition that there 
has been a “real struggle for freedom”, in which “the blood of the 
people has flowed and where the length of the period of armed warfare 
has favoured the backward surge of intellectuals towards bases 
grounded in the people ”. 4 

1 The Damned, op. cit., p. 104. a ibid., p. 109. 3 ibid., p. no. 

* ibid., pp. 37-8. 
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After independence, too, Fanon notes a progressive trend among a 
section of the intellectuals, a number of whom he finds “sincere”, 
ready to accept “the necessity for a planned economy, the outlawing 
of profiteers and the strict prohibition of attempts at mystification. In 
addition, such men fight in a certain measure for the mass participation 
of the people in the ordering of public affairs”.* 

But again basing himself on the alleged cleansing and liberatory 
effects of armed struggle, Fanon points to a difference in those countries 
in which decolonisation has taken place under conditions which pre- 
vented those areas being “sufficiently shaken by the struggle for 
liberation ”. 2 In such cases, he argues, the “wily intellectuals”, those 
“spoilt children of yesterday’s colonialism and of today’s national 
governments . . . organise the loot of whatever national resources 
exist. Without pity, they use today’s national distress as a means of 
getting on through scheming and legal robbery, by import-export 
combines, limited liability companies, gambling on the stock exchange, 
or unfair promotion.” 

The timidity of the intellectuals and their lack of decisiveness is 
partly due, claims Fanon, to “the apparent strength of the bour- 
geoisie ”. 3 For this reason, after independence, in order to avoid the 
installation of corruption, economic decline and the introduction of a 
regime of tyranny, force and intimidation, the road to the bourgeoisie 
must be closed. This is “the only means towards progress”. 

For the indigenous bourgeoisie Fanon has nothing but contempt 
and hostility, for he finds it a force which is wholly negative as regards 
the struggle for national independence. 

The danger, as he sees it, is that the reformist character of the 
stru ggle led by the national bourgeoisie will prevent the attainment of 
genuine national liberation, in the place of which there will only be 
an empty shell, a crude and fragile travesty of what might have 
been ”. 4 

In explaining the role of the national bourgeoisie, Fanon finds an 
economic basis to its attitude. 

The national middle-class which takes over power at the end of the 
colonial regime is an underdeveloped middle-class. It has practically 
no economic power, and in any case it is in no way commensurate 
with the bourgeoisie of the mother country which it hopes to 
replace. . . . The university and merchant classes which make up the 
most enlightened section of the new state are in fact characterised by 

1 ibid., p. 142. 1 ibid., p. 39. J ibid., p. 143. ♦ ibid., p. 121. 
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the smallness of their number anti their being concentrated in the 
capital, and in the type of activities in which they are engaged; 
business, agriculture, and the liberal professions. Neither financiers 
nor industrial magnates are to be found within this national middle- 
class. The national bourgeoisie of under-developed countries is not 
engaged in production, nor in invention, nor building, nor labour; 
it is completely canalised into activities of die intermediary type. 
Its innermost vocation seems to be to keep in the running and to 
be part of the racket. The psychology of the national bourgeoisie 
is that of the businessman, not that of the captain of industry; and 
it is only too true that the greed of the settlers and the system of 
embargoes set up by colonialism has hardly left them any other 
choice . 1 

Again and again. Fanon asserts that the national bourgeoisie in Africa 
is a kind of phantom bourgeoisie, a weak hanger-on of foreign capita- 
lism, with no strength or intention of building its own capitalist 
economy since, in fact, “under the colonial system a middle-class 
which accumulates capital is an impossible phenomenon”. And so, 
after independence, this weak capitalist class makes no serious effort 
to change the economy. It still concerns itself solely with producing 
raw materials, “and not a single industry is set up in the country ”. 2 

It would, of course, be comparatively simple to provide facts on 
the new industries set up in a number of African territories. The 
UAR and Ghana under Nkrumah, are two outstanding examples. 
But Fanon is not concerned with the facts, with reality, only with his 
own generalised assertions. 

Having neither sufficient material nor intellectual resources, says 
Fanon, the national bourgeoisie insists that all the big foreign com- 
panies pass through its hands. “The national middle-class discovers 
its historic mission: that of intermediary ”. 3 Content with its role as 
“the Western bourgeoisie’s business agent”, the national middle-class 
is eminently suited to its function as imperialism’s internal ally in the 
post-independence game of neo-colonialism. 

In fulfilment of this role, it creates the single national party. 

Powerless economically, unable to bring about the existence of 
coherent social relations, and standing on the principle of its 
domination as a class, the bourgeoisie chooses the solution that seems 
to it the easiest, that of the single party. It docs not yet have the quiet 

3 ibid., p. 124. 



conscience and the calm that economic power and the control of the 

state machine alone can give . 1 

Thus the single party system is established, “the modem form of the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, unmasked, unpainted, unscrupulous, 
and cynical ”. 2 And at the head of this party stands the national leader, 
the man who had formerly embodied the aspirations of the people for 
independence but who now reveals his inner purposes: “to become 
the general president of that company of profiteers impatient for their 
returns which constitutes the national bourgeoisie ”. 3 

The Party becomes “a means of private advancement ”. 4 Privilege 
and corruption mount. “The party is objectively, sometimes subjec- 
tively, the accomplice of the merchant bourgeoisie.” But this shadow 
of a bourgeoisie is unable to construct “an elaborate bourgeois 
society ”. 5 Here “no true bourgeoisie exists; there is only a sort of little 
greedy caste, avid and voracious, with the timid mind of a huckster, 
only too glad to accept the dividends that the former colonial power 
hands out to it ”. 6 

Elaborating his analysis of this national bourgeoisie, Fanon also 
draws attention to the way in which it endeavours to utilise its positions 
in government and State to compensate for its basic economic weak- 
ness, namely “that it lacks something essential to a bourgeoisie; 
money. ... It is not its economic strength, nor the dynamism of its 
leaders, nor the breadth of its ideas that ensures its peculiar quality of 
bourgeoisie. Consequently, it remains at the beginning and for a long 
time afterwards a bourgeoisie of the civil service. It is the positions 
that it holds in the new r national administration which will give it 
strength and serenity. If the government gives it enough time and 
opportunity, this bourgeoisie will manage to put away enough money 
to stiffen its domination. But it will reveal itself as incapable of giving 
birth to an authentic bourgeois society with all the economic and 
industrial consequences which this entails. . . . The basis of its strength 
is found in its aptitude for trade and small business enterprises, and in 
securing commissions. It is not its money that works, but its business 
acumen. It does not go in for investments and it cannot achieve that 
accumulation of capital necessary to the birth and blossoming of an 
authentic bourgeoisie .” 7 

No one w r ho looks dispassionately at the fate of the majority of 
independent African states in the past few years can afford to dismiss 

1 ibid., p. 133. 1 ibid., p. 133. J ibid., p. 134. * ibid., p. 138. 

5 ibid., p. 140. 6 ibid., p. 141. 1 ibid., pp. 143-4. 



1 The Damned, op. cit., p. 122. 



1 ibid., p. 123. 
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Fanon’s powerful indictment of the national bourgeoisie. The losses 
have been too great, the setbacks too heavy, for any serious revolu- 
tionary lightly to set aside the weight of his argument. Yet here again 
it will be found, on closer examination, that his picture is too general- 
ised, and that it lacks that quality of precision and factual detail that 
can more correctly lead one to valid judgments. Nowhere does he 
allow for any differentiation amongst the bourgeoisie. 

Having effectively demonstrated the utterly useless and dangerous 
role this African bourgeoisie plays, Fanon draws attention to the 
growing disenchantment of the masses who, gaining notliing from 
the achievement of national independence, become increasingly 
isolated from the Government, the national Party, and its leaders who, 
in their turn, have turned their backs on the masses. 

The former colonial power increases its demands, accumulates con- 
cessions and guarantees, and takes fewer and fewer pains to mask 
the hold it has over the national government. The people stagnate 
deplorably in unbearable poverty ; slowly they awaken to the unutter- 
able treason of their leaders. This awakening is all the more acute 
in that the bourgeoisie is incapable of learning its lesson. The dis- 
tribution of wealth that it effects is not spread out between a great 
many sectors; it is not ranged among different levels, nor does it set 
up a hierarchy of half-tones. The new caste is an affront all the more 
disgusting in that the immense majority, nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion, continue to die of starvation. The scandalous enrichment, 
speedy and pitiless, of this caste is accompanied by a decisive awaken- 
ing on the part of the people, and a growing awareness that pro- 
mises stormy days to come. 1 

This in brief, is Fanon’s analysis of the role of different classes in 
the African revolution. It has been necessary to expound his views at 
some length and to quote fairly extensively from his main work, The 
Damned, in order to provide an adequate framework for an essential 
critique of these propositions. 

To sum up Fanon’s theoretical views on classes in Africa: 

The working class is a privileged class, a “bourgeois” fraction, 
with everything to lose, and is therefore antipathetic to revolutionary 
struggle; 

The peasants arc the sole revolutionary class, with nothing to 
lose and everything to gain, and therefore spontaneously ready to 

1 The Damned, op. cit., p. 135. 



turn to violent action, to armed struggle which is essential for 
genuine liberation, and to lead this struggle; 

The chiefs and Jeudal leaders arc upheld by colonialism and are 
opposed to the national party, but they possess moral authority 
over the peasants with whose help they defend the traditional 
society, which is a source of the strength of the nation; 

The lumpenproletariat is the force in the towns which will act as 
the main ally of the peasants, as the “urban spearhead” of the 
rebellion; 

Some intellectuals will side with the masses, but many will 
participate in the looting of the national resources after independence 
and timidly back up the bourgeoisie; 

The bourgeoisie is only a mockery of a capitalist class, unable to 
act as an independent class, and only capable of fulfilling the role 
of an intermediary of foreign capitalism, and of stuffing its pockets 
at the expense of the masses. 

If the first reaction of Marxists is to be rather surprised by the 
unorthodox character of some of these views, they should not reject 
them out of hand simply because they arc new, or because they 
conflict with previous beliefs. Fanon’s views must be subjected to the 
test of scientific examination before one attempts even a partial and 
provisional judgment. 

Fanon was a sincere man. He dedicated his last few years to the 
Algerian revolution, and his views were undoubtedly conditioned 
both by his upbringing in Martinique, where he had direct experience 
of colonialism and racialism, and by his experience in the Algerian 
struggle where he witnessed at first hand the barbarities of imperialist 
aggression against a people’s just W'ar for liberation. 

The weakness of Fanon’s position, as we have already noted, is that 
he tried to construct a generalised body of theory concerning the role 
of classes in the African revolution without a detailed and scientific 
study of African reality. His views on social classes contain many 
penetrating flashes of insight, but they tend to be intuitive, based on 
impressions and observations of limited scope or confined to very few 
countries, rather than founded on a scientific examination in depth 
and on a more comprehensive scale. He provides no figures for the 
numerical size of different classes, of the extent of land holdings, of 
standards of living, wages and other sources of income. Moreover, he 
makes general assertions as to the course of tire African revolution 
before and after independence but with only a few specific examples 
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and nowhere with any examination in detail of what has actually 
transpired. 

An understandable exception here is Algeria, on which Fanon 
naturally provides some unique material, especially in Studies in a 
Dying Colonialism and in Toward the African Revolution. But even in 
the case of Algeria, informative as Fanon is, there is nothing in his 
analysis that could have prepared one for the complex path that 
Algeria has trod since independence. This in itself is not a very damning 
indictment, for no one was in a position in the early 1960’s to indicate 
the tortuous road that the different independent states of Africa would 
have to follow. But the whole point about Fanon’s method is that he 
is altogether too sweeping in his judgments, one way or the other. 
He believed that armed struggle by itself would provide the cleansing 
fire from which would emerge the new men and women, experienced, 
pure in thought and self-sacrificing in action, and adequately equipped 
to complete the task of liberation and carry through the African 
revolution against imperialism and national capitalism. 

ITc clearly had the highest hopes of Algeria precisely because her 
people had been through seven years of the most rigorous liberation 
war. He under-estimated the task that lay ahead, and did not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the problem of creating a revolutionary political 
party, based on the working class, guided by scientific socialism, and 
therefore capable of helping the people find their way forward through 
the multitude of political, social and economic problems which they 
faced on the morrow of independence. 

Since Fanon’s assessment of Africa’s new governments allows for no 
differentiation and nowhere seems to recognise any of these govern- 
ments as progressive, one can only assume that he would have regarded 
Ben Bella as a representative of the national bourgeoisie, and his 
downfall simply as the defeat of the national bourgeoisie by the army 
which had become “the arbiter”. In reality, although Ben Bella’s 
overthrow has not resulted in the complete undoing of Algeria’s 
revolution, it has certainly represented a shift to the right and a slowing 
down of the revolutionary process. 



CAN THE PEASANTS LEAD THE REVOLUTION? 

In order to test Fanon’s views on classes in Africa and to reach valid 
conclusions it is necessary to examine, in some detail, what lias actually 
been the role of classes in Africa during the past two decades. This 
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involves some study of the formation, growth and conditions of the 
different classes, especially the workers and peasants; it also requires, 
without rigid pre-judgment, an examination of the liberation struggles 
in Africa and the part played in them by each of the main class forces, 
and especially the working class whose effort Fanon decries. 

Fanon argues that the peasants are economically worse off 
than the workers, and that this somehow results automatically in the 
peasants being more revolutionary. 

We shall deal later with the question of the standard of living of 
African wage workers and peasants, but it should be noted at this 
point that any attempt to make a comparison between the living 
standards of workers and peasants is very complex. 

Certainly the highly paid skilled African copper worker in Zambia 
receives a much higher income than that of the average peasant in 
the same country; it is certain, too, that some categories of government 
employees and skilled workers in a number of African towns are better 
of! than poor peasants. At the same time, there is a considerable 
stratum of African peasants which is not poor, such as the rich peasants 
in Ghana, Nigeria or the Ivory Coast, engaged in cocoa or coffee 
production; these peasants employ wage labour, especially in the 
harvest season, and certainly enjoy a higher standard of living than 
the workers they employ and exploit, and often, too, higher living 
standards than the majority of workers in the country. 

But all this apart, even if the average worker’s wage in Africa 
could be shown to provide him with a higher standard of living than 
that of the average peasant it still does not tell one much about the 
relative revolutionary qualities of each class. Poverty by itself docs not 
produce militancy or revolutionary understanding. We need only 
consider the point by Lenin in comicction with the 1905 revolution, 
during which it was demonstrated that the higher paid metal workers 
were more politically conscious, more revolutionary and more ready 
to fight on the barricades than w r ere the low-paid textile workers 
who had to be brought into the struggle stage by stage, on the basis 
of first being helped to fight for their immediate economic demands: 

The metal workers were the best paid, the most class conscious and 
the best educated proletarians. The textile workers, who in 1905 
W'ere two and a half times more numerous than the metal workers, 
were the most backward and the worst paid mass of workers in 
Russia. . . , J 

1 V. I. Lenin: “Lecture on the 1905 Revolution”, Selected Works, Vol. 3, pp. 5-7. 
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Similarly, the poor peasants in Czarist Russia, the landless and 
horseless peasants, were no doubt worse off than the engineering 
workers in the Putilov works in Petrograd, but there was no question 
but that the Putilov workers, solid supporters as they were of the 
Bolsheviks, were far and away the more revolutionary force. 

It is not out of place here to cite Modibo Keita who explained the 
role of the Mali workers and peasants in the independence struggle in 
these words: 

Our foremost supporters were naturally the peasants and workers. 
You have just asked me how I assess the role of the working class: 
I think that the working class, under die colonial system, had the 
clearest understanding of its exploitation. We know that they were 
not the most exploited when they had work — we had a good deal 
of unemployment — but that is not the point; it is a question of 
political understanding. 1 

Amilcar Cabral, General Secretary of the African Party for the 
Independence of Guinea and Cape Verde, makes the same point: 

Many people say that it is the peasants who carry the burden of 
exploitation: this may be true, but so far as the struggle is con- 
cerned it must be realised that it is not the degree of suffering and 
hardship involved as such that matters; even extreme suffering in 
itself docs not necessarily produce the prise de conscience required for 
the national liberation struggle. In Guinea the peasants are subjected 
to a kind of exploitation equivalent to slavery; but even if you try 
and explain to them that they arc being exploited and robbed, it is 
difficult to convince them by means of an inexperienced explanation 
of a technico-cconomic kind that they are the most exploited people, 
whereas it is easier to convince the workers and the people employed 
in the towns who earn, say, io escudos a day for a job in which a 
European earns between 30 and 50 that they are being subjected to 
massive exploitation and injustice, because they can see. 2 

1 An interview in Revolution Africaine, March 9, T963. 

2 Amilcar Cabral: “Brief Analysis of the Social Structure in Guinea”. Condensed text 
of paper read at a seminar held in the Frantz Fanon Centre in Treviglio, Milan, from 
May 1 to 3, 1964. See Revolution in Guinea, London, 1969, pp. 51-2. 

Despite the perfectly clear views of Cabral and Modibo Keita on this point (see above, 
and also Modibo Kcita’s reference p. 119 to the workers and their unions as "the engine 
of the Revolution”) it is possible to find “new left” commentators, influenced by Fanon’s 
approach, falsely arguing that Modibo Keita and Cabral laid stress on “the primary role 
of the peasantry” and even on “the leading role of the peasantry”. See Jitendra 
Mohan: “Varieties of African Socialism”, Socialist Register, vj66, p. 266. Fanon’s followers, 
in fact, are apt to be as unscientific and inaccurate as he was. 
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Ledda, too, points out the limited possibility of the peasants acting 
as a spontaneous and leading revolutionary force. 

This peasant world, spread out over thousands of villages, with 
backward forms of production and agricultural technique, is the 
stronghold of tribal tradition. And, for the moment , it constitutes a 
mass of passive support for the power of the privileged groups, 
thanks in part to the influence of religious and feudal chieftains. This 
throws considerable doubt on Fanon’s statement that in the African 
countries “only the peasants are revolutionary”. Wc have no inten- 
tion here of underrating the decisive revolutionary role that the 
peasants have in Black Africa — and not only by reason of their 
numbers: they represent 70-80 per cent of the population — or the 
fact that the struggle cannot develop rapidly and fully without 
them. This is not the problem. The question is whether they are 
capable of becoming an autonomous revolutionary force and 
playing a spearhead role in the struggle against neo-colonialism on 
their own. It would seem not. The present situation in rural areas 
is such that — if we exclude the agricultural wage-earners, who are 
by nature closer to the proletariat — only an outside force will be 
capable of carrying out the absolutely essential, but difficult job of 
mobilising and organising the peasant masses. 1 

Nghc also takes Fanon to task on this point: 

The peasant, by himself, can never acquire a revolutionary con- 
sciousness: it is the militant from the towns who must patiently 
seek out the most gifted elements of the poor peasantry, educate 
them and organise them; and it is only after a long period of political 
work that one can mobilise the peasantry. 2 

Of course, it would be entirely wrong to underestimate the role 
of the peasantry in the democratic, anti-feudal and anti-imperialist 
revolution in Africa, Asia and Latin America. After all, the peasantry 
is the overwhelming majority of the population in these three con- 
tinents, and a particular victim of feudal and imperialist exploitation. 
As Engels emphasised in Peasant War in Germany, the peasantry is 
an immense force in the anti-fcudal revolution. At the same time, as 

1 Romano Ledda: “Social Classes and Political Struggle”, International Socialist Journal, 
Vol. 4, No. 22, August, 1967, pp. 574-5. 

Interestingly enough Antonio Gramsci noted the same shortcomings as regards the 
peasantry in Southern Italy in the 1920’s. He found them “in perpetual ferment but, as a 
mass, incapable of providing a centralised expression for their aspirations and their needs”. 

2 Nguyen Nghc: op. cit., p. 29. 
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Engels pointed out, the peasantry needs a class ally if it is to succeed 
in revolutionary struggle. This has certainly been proved so in history. 
The peasantry has been a powerful force against feudalism and imper- 
ialism but has never been able to achieve a major victory on its own. 
Success has only come cither in alliance with and under the leadership 
of the bourgeoisie, as in the French revolution of 1789, or in alliance 
with and led by the working class, as in Russia in 1917. Only through 
such alliances were the peasants able to obtain the land and thus open up 
a different future for themselves. In the later struggles in Asia the same 
has held true. In China, Korea and Vietnam it was through the leader- 
ship of the working class that the peasants secured the land ; in India, 
it has been the national bourgeoisie which, with the support of the 
workers and peasants, has introduced modifications in the feudal 
land system and opened the way to capitalism in the countryside; 
in Japan, it was the state of monopoly capital, supported by United 
States imperialism which, following Japan’s defeat in 1945, broke the 
old feudal pattern of landownership and ushered in large-scale capitalist 
development in agriculture. In none of these very different cases 
did the peasantry initiate or lead the transformation of the agrarian 
system, still less provide leadership for wider political and economic 
aims for the country as a whole. 

In Eastern Europe, too, and in Cuba, the land question was solved 
for the peasants as a result of social changes initiated by Marxist-led 
organisations, composed of workers and other class forces. 

This does not mean that a form of peasant power cannot be estab- 
lished. The early experience of the people’s Soviet republics of Khoresm 
and Bukhara is very instructive in this respect. The situation which 
developed in these two republics at the end of 1919 and 1920, under the 
impact of the October Revolution, resulted in a widespread struggle 
of the peasants against feudalism. The local Communist organisations 
were very weak at first, and, in any case, arising from the class structure 
of these backward societies, were mainly composed not of workers 
but of peasants and intellectuals. Although called “Communist”, 
the Khoresm Communist Party has been characterised by Professor 
K. Mukhanrcdbcrdiycv as “an anti-feudal, anti-imperialist party”. 1 

The revolutions in Khoresm and Bukhara, he explains, were 
revolutions of a new type “never before known to history”. The 
overthrow of the feudal power did not result in the power of the 

1 K. Mukhamedberdiycv: “V. I. Ienin and the First People’s Democratic States in the 
East”, Turkmenskaya Iskra, April 9, 1970. 
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working class. Soviets were indeed established, but these were not 
proletarian in character, nor did they express socialist power. “They 
worked as revolutionary-democratic organs of power, mostly of a 
peasant character. . . . With the victory of the people’s revolutions 
in Bukhara and Khoresm, the peasantry became the dominating class and 
exercised its power through the people’s Soviets, constituting the state 
form of the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the working 
people.” The new republics set up were, according to Prof. Mukhamed- 
berdiyev, “ peasant republics, people's in content and Soviet in form”. 
For this reason, since they were not socialist republics, they did not 
adhere to the Russian Federation, nor at first to the Soviet Union; 
and their Communist Parties were not included in the Russian Commu- 
nist Party (Bolsheviks). This, of course, was only a transitional phase; 
by 1922 the Khoresm and Bukhara Communist Parties joined the 
Russian Communist Party; and by 1923-4 the two republics had 
become socialist and joined the Soviet Union. 

The significance of this experience is that peasant power is possible 
under certain conditions; that it is a transitional phase; and that, with 
the support of a friendly socialist power and a friendly Communist 
Party, it is possible to make the transition to socialism. This experience, 
however, although it is rather unique in history, also demonstrates 
once again that the peasantry needs a class ally in order to complete 
the revolution and make the changeover to socialism. Left to them- 
selves, the peasants of Khoresm and Bukhara would have been in 
danger of yielding once again to feudalism or turning to capitalism. 

In assessing the role of the peasantry in anti-colonial revolutions 
one should not ignore that the peasantry is, in general, based on the 
petty ownership of the means of production. (One should note here 
that, to some extent, one must exclude large parts of tropical Africa 
from this characterisation, since the African peasantry is largely based 
on subsistence farming, has a system of communal land ownership, and, 
apart from the settler-dominated countries, is not generally faced with 
an acute shortage of land.) 

The peasantry is really not one homogenous class. If one can 
imagine, for example, a tube of toothpaste open at both ends and 
being squeezed in the middle, one has to an extent a picture of what 
happens to the peasantry. From an army of smallholders a mass of 
poor and often landless peasants is squeezed out at the bottom, while 
a small stratum of rich peasants employing wage labour emerges at 
the top. In other words, the peasantry is in a stage of break-up into three 
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distinct strata with largely different interests. In fact, the poor landless 
peasant often ends up as the wage labourer exploited by the rich peas- 
ant. Since the rich peasant is often a money-lender as well, he is able 
to exploit the poor peasant in this way, too. 

Capitalist development, the growth of industry and urbanisation 
hastens the break-up of the peasantry. Many peasants migrate to the 
towns or take up wage-labour in the countryside. The number of 
peasants declines both relatively and absolutely. 

Most peasants are illiterate, ignorant and a prey to religious dogma 
and superstition. They are dominated economically by the chiefs 
and feudal landlords who exercise considerable ideological influence 
over them. 

It is significant, as the British military expert, William Gutteridge, 
has reminded us, that British imperialism generally chose peasants 
for its colonial armies rather than the workers or other urban dwellers 
(apart from those required for the upper ranks), because it found 
the peasants more inclined to be willing to perform the duties required 
of them, even when it meant acting against their own people. 

“. • • the ideal soldier was generally supposed to be an illiterate, 
uncontaminated by mission education, from a remote area”, where his 
upbringing would have resulted in “political unconsciousness”. 1 

Gutteridge explains that the preference of the imperial authorities 
was completely understandable, since the soldiers recruited from 
remote country districts “had little in common with the coastal 
peoples and were capable of impartial, even hostile, action when serious 
internal security problems arose”. 

Gutteridge has made the point that “The detachment of the warrior 
from the hinterland from the political involvement of the urban 
African was the compelling internal-security argument” 2 for the policy 
of choosing peasants for the colonial army rather than urban Africans. 
Thus, in the 1950’s, at least 70 per cent of all other ranks in the colonial 
armies of Ghana and Nigeria came from the northern hinterland. 

Speaking of African armed forces in general, Kwame Nkrumah 
has noted: “The rank and file of army and police arc from the peasantry. 
A large number arc illiterate. They have been taught to obey orders 
without question, and have become tools of bourgeois capitalist 
interests.” 3 

1 W. F. Gutteridge: The Military in African Politics, London, 1969, p. 9. 

2 W. F. Gutteridge: “The Military Legacy of the British Empire”: The Listener, 
November 7, 1968, based on a radio talk. 

3 Kwame Nkrumah: Class Struggle in Africa, London, 1970, pp. 42-3. 



The same policy of relying on peasant recruitment for the army was 
pursued by the French colonial authorities in Africa. 

Watcrbury 1 notes French colonialism’s preference in Morocco 
for the “new rural elite” rather than its “urban equivalent”, and 
adds in terms that recall British colonialism’s preference for the 
desert inhabitants in the Middle East, the hill “tribes” in Burma, 
the up-country martial “tribes” in India, and the remote interior 
peoples in tropical Africa, that “it is certain that French military 
personnel and the qfficiers des affairs indigenes found the simple, pugnacious 
Berbers an appealing lot. Everything possible was done to seal the rural 
areas off from the ‘corrupt’ influence of the city Arabs and their 
‘religious fanaticism’, a policy that was considered more and more 
judicious with the spread of nationalism from the urban centres.” 
In practice, it should be noted, French hopes were not fulfilled. 
“Knowledge of the cities, and more particularly of the nationalist 
movement, filtered . . . into the rural world in general.” 2 What the 
French overlooked (in common with Fanon who, from a different 
standpoint, as wc have seen, believed that the rural populations and 
the city dwellers lived and struggled in complete isolation from one 
another) was not only the developing commercial relations between 
town and countryside but also the constant migration, to and fro. 

It is interesting to note the behaviour of the Algerian peasants after 
the liberation war. As the Ottawa ys have observed: 

The peasants for their part, have not proven as revolutionary as 
they were during the war of independence. They have not agitated 
to obtain an agrarian reform or to force the government to give more 
attention to their problems. 3 

When appealed to by the government to provide voluntary labour 
for the post-war reconstruction of the Algerian countryside, the 
peasants, note the Ottaways, tended to pool their meagre resources 
to build mosques rather than schools or a public fountain. “The number 
of new mosques”, they comment, “is just one indication that the peas- 
ants, after the interlude of the war, have returned to their old ways and 
values.” The renewal of interest in the religious brotherhoods, which 
had become discredited as centres of reaction during the liberation 
War, is a further indication of the tendency of the peasants to return 

1 John Watcrbury: The Commander of the Faithful: The Moroccan Political Elite, London, 
1970, pp. 112-13. 

1 ibid., p. 1 14. 

3 David and Marina Octaway: Algeria: The Politics of a Socialist Revolution, Berkeley 
a °d Los Angeles, 1970, p. 41. 
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to their old ways of conservatism unless constantly won and won 
again for progress by a consistent challenge of a revolutionary ideology 
and organisation. “In the absence of any leadership from the party 
or the government”, conclude the Ottaways, “the peasants have fallen 
once again under the influence of the traditional authorities — marabouts 
(holy men), imams, and village chiefs and elders.” 

Fanon may have placed his faith in the spontaneous revolutionary 
attitude of the peasants and scorned the alleged conservatism of the 
urban workers; but the British and French imperialists were in no 
doubt as to where lay the greater danger to their system. They saw 
the threat as emanating from the urban centres and in the building of 
an alliance between workers and peasants . 1 It was this alliance, above 
all, that the imperialists strove to prevent. But Fanon contributes 
nothing to such an alliance. On the contrary, all his arguments have 
the effect of stoking up mistrust between workers and peasants, and of 
setting one against the odicr. 

I do not mean that the peasantry, especially the middle peasant, 
and the poor, landless, agricultural proletariat, cannot and does not 
play a major role in the struggle for independence and against feudalism, 
as was seen in the armed struggle in China, in the liberation wars of 
Vietnam over the past twenty-five years, in the role of the peasants 
and sugar plantation workers in the Cuban revolution, of the peasants 
and plantation workers in the armed struggle in Guatemala, in the 
armed struggle of the peasants led by the Communists of Colombia, 
or today in Guinea-Bissau, Angola and Mozambique. 

But the peasantry is not a clearly defined, organised class that can 
provide the ideology to lead the rest of the nation, although it is 
capable of absorbing Marxism, the philosophy of the working class, 
when this is brought to the peasantry by an organised Marxist force. 
It is only natural in countries with mainly a peasant population that the 
peasants should constitute one of the decisive forces of the revolution. 
It is, after all, a well known Marxist concept that the main axis of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution is the agrarian revolution, that is, an 
anti-feudal revolution directed to destroying the feudal land system 
and its accompanying political and social superstructure. But here, too, 
in assessing the role of the peasantry it is dangerous to ovcr-generalise. 
Each revolution has its own peculiarities which must be studied. 

1 In pre-war Japan, as Owen Lattimore has noted (Solution in Asia, London, 1945, p. 26), 
feudal attitudes in the army were maintained by “a deliberate screening out of students 
and urban workers in peace-time conscription, so as to keep the standing army heavily 
peasant-minded’ . 
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Moreover, it is important to distinguish between what is a main 
force, providing the numerically large masses for the struggle, and the 
leading force or principal revolutionary force which elaborates policy 
and provides the ideology and organisational experience and capacity. 
It is failure to make this distinction which is, perhaps, the most frequent 
cause of confusion on this question. 

It is not without interest here to note how one of Vietnam’s leaders, 
Truong Chinh, deals with this question: 

Who must lead the revolution in order to overthrow imperialism 
and feudalism? The four classes which constitute the people are the 
working class, the working peasants, the petty-bourgeoisie, the 
national bourgeoisie. They constitute the forces of the revolution. 

As for the driving force of the revolution, it is made up of the 
working class, the peasantry, and the petty-bourgeoisie. 

The leading role is played by the working class. 

The working peasants form the main army of the revolution. 

The petty-bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie are the allies 
of the working class, with this difference all the time — that the 
national bourgeoisie is a conditional ally . 1 (Author’s translation.) 

Truong Chinh’s characterisation is, of course, based on the experience 
of the revolution in Vietnam, and, in the form provided, is not neces- 
sarily of help in understanding developments in Africa. Some may 
even doubt the value of setting out such a clear-cut scheme of the role 
played by different classes in the revolution. But for our argument 
here it is of value in helping to establish the difference between a 
leading class and that providing the main forces for the revolution. 

When Fanon claims that the peasantry in Africa is the only revolu- 
tionary class, “capable of directing the people’s struggle”, and argues 
that the workers are pampered and corrupted, he is staking a claim 
for the peasantry as the leading revolutionary force, with only the 
lumpenproletariat of the towns as its firm ally, hi arguing in this fashion, 
Fanon, in effect, is staking this claim not merely in relation to what 
happened during the stage of the struggle for national independence 
but for the post-independence period, too. Whatever his motive for 
doing this he provides ideological cover and justification for those who, 
■with quite different motives in mind, wish to place the working class 
in a subordinate position after independence has been won. 

It is significant that his views on the role of the African peasants 

1 Truong Chinh: see Iloctap, January, i960: monthly review of the Vietnam Workers’ 
Party; cited by Nguyen Nghe, op. cit. 
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arc not shared by those who have led the liberation movements 
in Africa, and know, from their own bitter experience, what an 
immense task it is to win over the peasants for active participation in 
the anti-feudal and anti-colonial struggle. One thing which Fanon 
tends to ignore is that in Africa the majority of peasants under the 
colonial system, especially in tropical Africa, were and largely still 
are, subsistence peasants, not yet fully drawn into the money economy, 
except in so far as they migrate to take up wage labour in order to pay 
taxes and buy necessities, or when they participate in production for 
cash and so give rise to a stratum of capitalist farmers exploiting other 
Africans as wage labourers. 

In large parts of Africa the peasants are widely scattered, live 
sometimes not even in villages , 1 tend to lead isolated, narrow lives, 
and can be organised for collective activity only with extreme difficulty. 
Majhemout Diop, a former leader of the Party of African Independence 
of Senegal, has pointed out that in Senegal “the peasants are mostly 
illiterate, unorganised and dispersed among j 2,000 villages and rural 
townships . 2 Primitive forms of production and organisation and the 
superstructure corresponding to these forms lag far behind the require- 
ments of the modern world, owing to which the winning of the peasantry 
in active struggle as the natural ally of the working class will obviously 
be a difficult task for some time to come .” 3 

The same difficulties have been described by Cabral in Guinea- 
Bissau. 

Given the general context of our traditions, or rather the super- 
structure created by the economic conditions in Guinea, the Fula 
peasants have a strong tendency to follow their chiefs. Thorough 
and intensive work was therefore needed to mobilise them. . . . Here 
I should like to broach one key problem, which is of enormous 
importance for us, as we are a country of peasants, and that is the 
problem of whether or not the peasantry represents the main 
revolutionary force. I shall confine myself to my own country, 
Guinea, where it must be said at once that the peasantry is not a 
revolutionary force which may seem strange, particularly as we 
have based the whole of our armed liberation struggle on the 

1 In Tanzania it became necessary after independence for the Government to launch a 
campaign for villagisation in order to group together the isolated individual peasants. 

Inis covers some two million people, giving an average of less than 200 per village or 
to ™T u P\ Clea ,rfy man Y of the villages must be inhabited by very few people. 

3 M. Diop: Structure and Position of the Working Class in Senegal”, included in 
AJnca— National and Social Revolution, Collection of Papers read at the Cairo Seminar, 
Prague, 19(17, p. 102. 
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peasantry. A distinction must be drawn between a physical force 
and a revolutionary force; physically, the peasantry is a great force 
in Guinea; it is almost the whole of the population, it controls the 
nation's wealth, it is the peasantry which produces; but we know from 
experience what trouble we had convincing the peasantry to fight. 1 

(Author’s italics.) 

Cabral describes, in some detail, how his Party first organised its 
cadres drawn from “people employed in commerce and other wage 
earners, and even some peasants” and trained them so that “they could 
acquire what you might call a working-class mentality”. He explains 
that about one thousand cadres were trained in this way at the Party 
school in Conakry, and that it was these cadres who then went into 
the rural areas and “inculcated a certain mentality into the peasants”. 
Explaining that the PAIGC 2 is not a Communist or Marxist-Lcninist 
Party, Cabral asserts that nevertheless “the people now leading the 
peasants in the struggle in Guinea are mostly from the urban milieux 
and connected with the urban wage-earning group ”. 3 (Author’s italics.) 

This emphasises once again the point made earlier on the need to 
distinguish between what is numerically a main force and what is the 
revolutionary force which fulfils the role of leadership. Certainly, 
in tropical Africa, where the peasants arc the overwhelming majority 
of the population, no deep-going revolutionary change can take place 
without their massive participation. And the experience of the past 
two and half decades illustrates only too clearly that in a variety of 
ways — by resistance to colonial land seizures, by tax boycotts, opposi- 
tion to forced labour, support for national liberation movements and 
political parties, and solidarity with workers’ strikes (as in Enugu, 
Nigeria, in 1949, and in the 1952 and 1955 strikes on the Copper Belt, 
in Zambia), the rural population in Africa has played an important 
part in the struggle against colonialism. 

I( ’ Amilcar Cabral: op. cit., p. 50. Lenin, too, observed that the peasants were the 
hardest to move”. 

2 African Independence Party of Guinea and Cap-Verde. 

3 ibid., p. 55. It is interesting to note the developments that took place in the years 
following that remark of Cabral’s in 1964. In a conversation with the author in October, 
1971, Cabral mentioned that the peasants, as a result of the extension of the liberation 
war and the PAlGC’s deliberate policy of promoting and training peasant cadres, were 
now playing a key part in the leadership of the struggle. On the Supreme Council of 
■juggle (the leading executive body of the PAIGC) peasants now supply 60 per cent of 
me 85 members, with workers about 15 per cent, and petty-bourgeoisie also 15 per cent. 
Thus the initial leadership of the workers and petty-bourgeoisie has been successful in 
winning over decisive sections of peasants, who are increasingly playing a role in the 
leadership. In fulfilling this role, the peasants have acquired political understanding and 
come to accept ideas which owe much to Marxism, i.e. the ideology of the working class. 
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In those African countries where armed struggles took place before 
independence was won — as in Algeria, Kenya and Cameroun, or later 
in Congo (Kinshasa) — the peasants played an active role in a very 
direct sense. The same is true today in Guinea-Bissau, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Namibia and Zimbabwe. But even in these cases the peasants 
have been led by political movements created in the towns, and largely 
led by intellectuals, technicians, former trade union leaders, and workers ; 
and these movements have been influenced to a considerable degree 
by Marxist ideas, that is by the philosophical outlook of the working 
class. The peasants have certainly participated but, just as certainly, 
they have not led. Similarly, in South Africa, there have been important 
struggles by the peasants, especially in recent years in Sekhukhuneland 
and Zeerust, and the peasants give considerable support to the national 
liberation struggle there in its new armed phase; but again, this is to a 
movement led by the African National Congress and the Communist 
Party, two organisations which draw important support from the 
working class and other urban strata. 

THE EFFECT OF LABOUR MIGRATION ON TIIE PEASANTRY 

In writing about the peasants Fanon seems to ignore many of the basic 
realities about peasant life in twentieth-century Africa. Whatever 
marginal improvements may have taken place since independence, 
there is no doubt that during the colonial period the prevalence of labour 
migration in tropical Africa had heavily crippled traditional agriculture, 
and left the villages considerably denuded of able-bodied men. I 
have gone into this question in some considerable detail in a previous 
study, 1 but it is necessary here to emphasise certain points which 
Fanon appears totally to ignore. 

All the available statistics in the ipso’s showed quite clearly that the 
colonial economics of the African territories were largely based on 
migrant labour. 

A United Nations Survey in 1959 (. Economic Survey of A frica Since 
1950) estimated that “The vast majority of wage earners south of the 
Sahara are probably migrants.” 

Figures available at that time showed that the majority of the 
million mineworkers in Africa were migrant workers; nearly half the 
labour force in Southern Rhodesia was immigrant labour; a majority 

'Jack Woddis: Africa: The Roots of Revolt, London, i960 (especially Chapters 1 and 4). 



of workers in Uganda were immigrants; a quarter of African mine- 
workers in Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia) came from outside the 
territory. 

The traffic in the opposite direction was just as emphatic. Over 
half the able-bodied manpower of Basutoland (now Lesotho) was 
leaving the territory each year; 25 to 30 per cent of adult males were 
absent from home in Bcchuanaland (now Botswana) and Swaziland; 
over 40 per cent of all adult males in Nyasaland (now Malawi) suitable 
for employment were employed outside the territory; well over fifty 
per cent of Mozambique’s adult male population was away working 
for wages in European employment outside Mozambique. 

But even these figures, striking as they may be, do not tell the 
whole story, for in addition to the immense volume of migration 
across frontiers, there was a similarly massive migration within each 
territory, from the countryside to towns and other centres of wage 
employment, usually for Europeans. Surveys showed that often 60, 
70, 80 and even 100 per cent of adult males were at times absent from 
their villages. 

For Northern Rhodesia, Lord Hailey estimated that “taking the 
territory as a whole at least one third to a half of the able-bodied men 
are normally away from the village”. 1 Numerous reports at the time 
showed the devastating effect of this migrant labour system on African 
village life. 

I went into many villages in Northern Rhodesia hundreds of miles 
away from the Copper Belt where only old men and women were 
living. All the able-bodied men . . . were off to the mine. ... 2 

The villages of Nyasaland arc threatened with the collapse of their 
entire economic structure by the absence of as high as seventy per 
cent of the adult males. 3 

Describing the effect of migrant labour in Southern Rhodesia 
Yudelman notes that “the population in the African areas is heavily 
weighted by women, children, and males over 35 years of age”. 4 

A comprehensive survey carried out between 1947 and 1951 in 
the Keiskammahoek District, in a Reserve in the Ciskei area of the 
Union of South Africa, showed that “the majority of the people go 

1 Lord Hailey: An African Survey Revised, 1956, London, 1957, p. 1381. 

3 Times Educational Supplement, March 6, 1959, p- 388- 
i John A. Noon: Labour Problems in Africa, Pennsylvania, 1944, p. 39. 

* Montague Yudelman: AJricans on the Land, Oxford, 1964, p. 132. 
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out to work for a period of a year or so at a time. . . . Some, however, 
emigrate to the cities, make their permanent homes there, and do 
not return to the Reserves.” 1 By the late 1940’s it noted that as a result 
of the migration of young men and, to some extent of young women, 
too, “the trend is leading towards a district population comprised 
mainly of aged and young”. 2 Already, at the time of the survey, 
people of sixty-five and older, and children under fifteen, comprised 
more than half the population; it was calculated that these two cate- 
gories of young and old “would constitute sixty per cent of the popu- 
lation in another generation”. 

This, then, was the pattern over vast areas of Africa under colonial- 
ism. Fanon’s peasant “revolutionary” was in real life all too often a 
young child, an old man, or an overworked woman carrying on the 
heavy labour of traditional African agriculture, burdened with the 
upbringing of her children, fetching firewood, carrying water over 
long distances, making, repairing and maintaining her hut. And it 
was to these forces that Fanon looked for his “sole revolutionary 
force”. 

This pattern of economy, with the steady drift from the villages, 
has by no means been ended by the winning of independence. In fact, 
the trend has been accentuated. With the expectations that have arisen 
with the attainment of independence, thousands of young people have 
flocked to the towns in the hopes of securing employment, escaping the 
restricted life of the village, obtaining education, and getting on in life. 
This flood of young people to the towns, is, in fact, one of the major 
problems facing the new African states. 

One should not, of course, exaggerate how r far the process has gone. 
The overwhelming majority of African people still live in rural areas; 
and the extent to which migrant labour has denuded the villages of 
adult males is not so marked in West Africa as it is in the territories 
that have long been subjected to considerable white settlement, such 
as Angola, Mozambique, Malawi, Zambia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Lesotho, Swaziland, Botswana, and the Union of South Africa. 
Nevertheless, the consequences of the migrant labour system intro- 
duced by colonialism in Africa have been so considerable on the 
economy and life of the village that Fanon’s complete neglect of this 
factor (or, perhaps, his unawareness of it), robs his attempted analysis 
of the role of class forces in Africa of much of its validity. 

1 D. Hobart Houghton and Edith M. Walton: The Economy of a Reserve, 1952, p. 4. 

2 ibid., p. 34. 



CLASS DIFFERENTIATION AMONG THE AFRICAN 
PEASANTRY 

In other respects, too, Fanon’s views on the peasantry in Africa are 
unsatisfactory. Despite his reference to classes, he makes no scientific 
examination of the agrarian question in Africa. As Professor Potekhin 
has rightly pointed out: “One can hardly regard the African peasantry 
as some homogeneous mass of people, undifferentiated in class struc- 
ture. There is no such peasantry in Africa today.” 1 

Feudal land-ownership has been an important aspect of the African 
peasant problem which Fanon largely ignores. In Egypt, before the 
land reform, 72 per cent of the landowners held only 15 per cent of the 
land; the rest of the land was mainly in the hands of big landlords from 
whom the land-hungry peasants leased land, or on whose estates they 
worked as wage-labourers. In Morocco, the big landlords owned one 
quarter of all cultivable land. Large-scale feudal land-ownership is a 
marked feature of Ethiopia. Until the recent destruction of the Buganda 
Kingdom, feudal land-ownership predominated there. Feudal land- 
ownership is also a feature of Northern Nigeria, Western Nigeria, 
Barotseland (in Zambia), Upper Volta and the northern regions of 
Camcroun. 

Under the colonial system the European occupying power helped to 
uphold these feudal patterns, relying on the feudal rulers and landlords 
to act as the main social pillar and ally of imperialism. 

In most parts of Africa, however, this feudal system of land-ownership 
did not, and does not, exist, hi the majority of African territories 
communal land-ownership has been preserved. Professor Potekhin 
has emphasised that “Communal land-ownership in itself does not 
determine the mode of production in agriculture, since this form of 
land-ownership exists in the primitive-communal system, in the slave- 
owning and feudal societies and even in the preliminary stages of 
capitalism”. 2 Nevertheless, stating that the “main land tracts are still 
owned by peasant communities”, he estimates that “the peasant 
economy of most African countries remains fundamentally a sub- 
sistence economy, and petty peasants, with a beggarly, semi-starvation 
mode of life prevail in the countryside”. 3 And it is this subsistence 
economy, as we have seen, that is usually damaged so heavily by the 
migrant labour system. 

1 I. I. Potekhin: African Problems, Moscow, 1968, p. 59. 1 ibid., p. 57. 

3 ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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The subsistence farmer, working on his plot on the communal lands, 
usually has little surplus left over for sale. Moreover, since land- 
ownership is not yet general — the subsistence farmer being allowed to 
use a plot on the communal lands but not to own it — the emergence of 
capitalism on the land is slow. At the same time, the private ownership 
of land has grown in the past two decades, partly through the natural 
consequence of the introduction of growing cash crops, the pledging of 
land to meet debts, the donation of land as gifts, the leasing of land, 
and eventually the sale of land. Private ownership of land has also 
spread in East and Central Africa where it was deliberately encouraged 
by the British colonial authorities through the introduction of “model 
farmer” schemes, “yeoman farmers”, “land consolidation” and the like. 
Part of the intention of British imperialism in introducing private 
ownership of land in Africa was to facilitate the emergence of an 
African middle class on the land, which would act as a conservative 
force in society, tending to support the status quo. 

Thus, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, a former Conservative Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, argued that “A black African middle class in the 
country (is) of vital importance” for Central Africa, since it was 
essential that this sort of social revolution should happen before 
people” found themselves “overwhelmed by political revolution”. 1 
Similarly, the Joint East African and Central Board placed its hopes on 
the emergence of an African middle class”. 2 Not without significance, 
a conference of West German diplomatists at Addis Ababa, in October, 
1959, stressed that West Germany’s policy towards Africa should take 
into account that the social and economic structure must be stabilised 
by the building up of a middle class in the different African terri- 
tories”. 3 

How far this process of creating a buffer class of African landholders 
has gone is difficult to ascertain with any degree of precision. Speaking 
of private land-ownership in general, Professor Potckhin indirectly 
reveals the problem by the element of inconsistency (for him, unusual) 
that creeps into his argument: 

Private ownership of land by peasants has become widespread in a 
number of countries. ... It is impossible to define its extent; how- 
ever, we can safely assert that this type of land ownership has not 
yet spread to any considerable degree. 

p i£s 3 PeeCh 3t WCym ° Udl ’ May x * I959: ciccd in Easl A f rka and Rhodesia, May 7, 1959, 

1 East Africa and Rhodesia, April 23, 1959, p. 991. 

3 The Times, November 17, 1959. 



Whether it is “widespread” or “not yet spread to any considerable 
degree”, one thing is certain— it is a growing trend; and under its 
impact communal land holdings, still predominant, arc showing signs 
of break-up, even though this is still limited. 

Chodak makes the same point: 

Generally speaking, the traditional forms of land ownership are still 
predominant. However, pure traditional economy is in decline, 
money squeezes into every nook and corner and permeates human 
relations . 1 

The growth of capitalism in the African countryside cannot be 
denied, and this in itself to a large extent cuts across the prognosis made 
by Fanon. In the last two decades class differentiation has begun, to show 
itself quite clearly among the African peasantry, a small richer group 
liiving off at the top and a mass of impoverished peasants being created 
down below. A survey carried out in Basutoland (now Lesotho) in 
1950 among 160,500 households on holdings under 80 acres showed 
almost 7 per cent landless, and a third living on holdings of less than 
4 acres. Some 90,000 had 4 to 15 acres each, and at the top were 6,740 
households with 15 to 80 acres. Above the 80 acre limit were a number 
of chiefs owning 100 to 200 acres; and at the top of the pyramid were 
the larger holdings of capitalist farmers. 2 

In Zambia, where the best land has been taken by the white settlers, 
differentiation among the African peasants has been taking place in 
recent years. A study by A. D. Jones 3 revealed that among the 600 
African cultivators in 100 square miles of maize-producing territory, 
fifteen were classified as “commercial farmers”. These 15 had more 
land, machinery, implements, labour force and income than the rest, 
and were clearly emerging as a separate stratum. Between them they 
owned four maize mills, one saw mill, six motor vehicles, three tractors, 
one wind pump, four stores, one bakery and one petrol pump. The 
remaining 585 cultivators owned only two maize mills between them, 
and none of the other items at all. 

In Southern Rhodesia, where the white settler minority holds 
dictatorial power and heavily restricts the economic growth of the 
African majority, it is very difficult for an African capitalist stratum to 

1 Szyraon Chodak: “Social Classes in Sub-Saharan Africa”, Africana Bulletin, No. 4, 
1966, Warsaw. 

1 Special Study on Economic Conditions in Non-Self-Goveming Territories, United Nations, 
1958, pp. 120-1. 

3 “Farmers Among the Plateau Tonga”, seminar at Ibadan, July, 1964, on social classes 
and elites in Africa. 
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emerge on the land. The average income on the land there for African 
cultivators is only £14 a year over and above the immediate subsistence 
needs. Yet even under these difficult conditions there are signs of differ- 
entiation. A very small number of African farmers have been able to 
set up Development Groups, somewhat similar to co-operative 
societies, in order to pool their small savings and thus create an in- 
formal credit association to buy in bulk. By 1966 there were reported 
to be 1,100 farmers operating in these Development Groups, some of 
the farmers enjoying incomes of as much as £2,000 a year. 

In Ghana, where Polly Hill produced her classic studies of the 
cocoa farmers, her analysis in 1954-5 of co-operative societies in ten 
different cocoa regions, revealed a considerable differentiation, with 
34 farmers having a net annual income from cocoa of £500 each; 83 
in the £200-£499 range; 98 in the £loo-£i99 range; and 542 
earning less than £100, with 140 of this last group earning under 

£ 5 °- 

Similar differentiation among the peasantry has been taking place in 
a number of other African territories since the second world war. An 
agricultural enquiry in Senegal in 1960-1961, where the main crop is 
ground-nuts, showed 127,800 holdings of less than 2 hectares each, 
totalling only 12 per cent of the cultivated land; another 40.700 hold- 
ings of more than 7 hectares each, totalled 43 per cent of the cultivated 
land. Right at the bottom of the scale were 63,500 holdings of less than 
a hectare each, covering 33,535 hectares on which worked 134,500 
people. At the top were 2,800 holdings of more than 17 hectares each, 
covering 77,239 hectares. 

More marked is the growth of a class of African planters in the Ivory 
Coast, especially in coffee and cocoa. Here, according to Raymond 
Barbe, 1 in the rich region of Bongouanou, 500 of the richest planters 
possess more than 12 hectares each of cocoa and coffee, and employ at 
least five wage -workers each. They represent only about 7 per cent of 
the total number of planters, but produce about a quarter of the entire 
cocoa and coffee output of the region. For the whole of the Ivory 
Coast, he estimates about 8,000 to 10,000 planters, owning 10 to 12 
hectares each, and employing at least five wage workers. “Some of 
them including Houphouct-Boigny, political leader and President of 
the Republic of the Ivory Coast, own more than ioo hectares.’ 5 It is 
this stratum of planters, says Barbe, which is able to accumulate 
sufficient capital to branch out into commerce and transport, and thus 

• Raymond Barbe: Les Classes Sociales enAfriqiie Noire, Paris, 1964. 
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establish an African bourgeoisie. This development has been very rapid 
over the past decade. The emergence of 10,000 better-off African 
planters in the Ivory Coast has been at the expense of hundreds of 
thousands of poor peasants, many of whom have ended up as wage 
workers on these plantations and who, Fanon notwithstanding, would 
find it strange to be regarded as having common “peasant” interests 
with the rich peasants who exploit them. 

Even in a less developed region, such as Dahomey, where the main 
crop is palm nuts, a third of the proprietors, owning 60 per cent of the 
land under cultivation, are now employing wage labour, hr Camcroun, 
by T957. following on the lifting of the previous colonial restrictions 
on African production of coffee, there were 17,500 African coffee 
producers, owning 50-60,000 hectares of plantations, and making an 
average of 100,000 CPA francs each in that year — which is well up to 
the average in the richer Ivory Coast. In Mali, as Potekhin has noted, 
there arc large cotton-growing farms employing wage labour for 
cotton-picking; and large privately-owned coffee and banana planta- 
tions in Guinea. 1 

A similar development of differentiation amongst the peasantry, 
consequent on the breakdown of the old communal land system, the 
drawing of the African countryside into the market economy, the 
change over from communal land-ownership to individual title and 
from subsistence farming to cash crop production, can be seen in 
Uganda, Kenya and Nigeria. 

Thus seventy years of imperialist exploitation have brought about 
significant changes on the face of African agriculture. Understandably 
elementary forms of feudalism remain widespread and are expressed in 
the power of the chief to allocate land, to secure gifts, to demand 
labour, to control the “native” courts, and so on. Sometimes these 
powers are very marked, as in Northern Nigeria, for example. The 
main enemy of the African peasant, however, has been not so much the 
feudal landowner but rather the imperialist, who often robbed the 
peasant of his land (taken for white settlement, for mining, for urban 
development, for strategic purposes, for roads and railways, and some- 
times simply to deny the land to the peasant in order to impoverish 
him and so force him off the land and into European wage employ- 
ment), taxed him to the hilt, ruined his subsistence agriculture, culled 
his flocks, limited his participation in the production of certain cash 
crops, and so ficed him with the economic necessity to abandon his 
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land and to enter the ranks of the working class, even if only as a 
temporary and migrant worker. 

Even those who have prospered within the cash crop economy and 
have themselves become employers of African labour, have had to 
contend with the competition of the European farms and plantations 
and, even more, with the domination of the market by the big im- 
perialist monopolies which strive to pay the African producer the 
lowest possible price for his cash crops and demand a constantly rising 
price for the machines and manufactured goods he requires. 

The widespread agrarian crisis in Africa, which was a natural result 
of colonial rule, has been to some extent concealed by the migrant 
labour system. Communal land-ownership and subsistence agriculture 
remains, but it has suffered heavy blows from seventy years of colonial- 
ism, and is now under attack from the indigenous capitalist forces 
which arc growing in the African countryside. 

Because of his generalised and simplified assessment of the African 
peasantry, which he tends to view as a fixed, static category, unaffected 
by the important economic changes taking place, Fanon fails to note 
the emergence of different strata among the peasantry and instead 
presents us with an undifferentiated and really mythical “African 
peasant” in somewhat the same manner in which defenders of the 
Russian kulaks (rich peasants) used to prate about the non-class moujik. 

AFRICAN CHIEFS 

Logically enough, because he fails to understand the economic and 
social processes which are shaking up the old traditional agriculture, 
Fanon similarly fails to provide an adequate picture of the role of the 
African chiefs. It has already been noted that on this question Fanon, 
while admitting the reactionary role so frequently played by the chiefs, 
secs in them also the residual base of the only genuine traditions of the 
nation struggling against colonialism; and in this role he sees them 
in opposition to the national parties from the towns, which he regards 
as “modernised” and “Westernised”, the terms quite clearly being used 
here by Fanon in a pejorative sense. Admittedly there are cases in which 
a chief, by standing with his people for the defence of the traditional 
lands of their forefathers against colonialist or white settler seizures, 
plays a role against imperialism, whether he is aware of this wider 
significance or not. A recent well-known example of this is the courage- 
ous and stubborn resistance of Chief Rekayi Tangwena, who, together 



with his people, has refused to quit their traditional lands from which 
the Smith regime ordered them to move by a special Government 
proclamation of February 21, 1969. 

In other cases chiefs have more directly thrown in their lot with the 
national movement itself, and in this way have played an important 
role in the general struggle for national liberation. The late Chief A. 
Luthuli, President-General of the African National Congress of South 
Africa, was an outstanding example of this kind. But he was not the 
only one to play such a role in South Africa. Hilda Bernstein has 
written that “Since T948 no less than 133 Chiefs have been banished to 
different areas where they could not make a living.” 1 
In Tanganyika and Malawi, too, during the struggle for independence 
the chiefs played a most positive role, and the same was the case in 
Zambia, many chiefs even giving direct material assistance to the 
copper miners during their big pre-independence strikes. 

The dilemma of many of the chiefs in the post-1945 phase of the 
national liberation struggle in a number of African countries is well 
illustrated by the fate of Chief Nsokolo, whose conflict with British 
imperialism has been admirably dealt with by William Watson in his 
study of the Mambwe people in the former “Northern Rhodesia”. 2 
The position of the chief, explains Watson, is not simple. He plays, in 
fact, or tries to play, a dual role : 

He is an agent of the British administration and the main instru- 
ment for the implementation of British policy; at the same time he 
is the representative of his people to the British, and the guardian 
and spokesman of what they (his people) consider to be their 
interests. 3 

When the inevitable conflict arises between these two sets of loyal- 
ties, the chief “is compelled cither to find a compromise acceptable to 
both sides, or to identify himself with one of them”. But this is precisely 
where the dilemma lies for the chief. “Complete identification with 
the British will deprive him of the respect of his people and thereby 
undermine his authority, and consequently his usefulness as an agent 
to the British; identification with his people against the British will 
endanger his tenure of office.” 

At the time of Watson’s study the struggle in “Northern Rhodesia” 

1 Hilda Bernstein: The World That Was Ours, London, 1967, p- I7<5. 

1 William Watson: Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy, Manchester, 1958. 

1 ibid., p. 187. 
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had become very sharp and the position of the chief more and more 
difficult. He was, rightly points out Watson, “at the point of contact 
between two systems which (were) becoming increasingly hostile”. 
Chief Nsokolo’s people were drawn into three major conflicts. Many 
had taken up wage labour, joined trade unions, taken part in demon- 
strations against the colour bar in urban centres, and also participated in 
strike action against the Central African Federation then being imposed 
by Britain; many joined the political movement, at that time the 
African National Congress; and the peasants defied the fishing and 
agricultural regulations of the British authorities, at the call of Chief 
Nsokolo, who identified himself with all his people’s actions, including 
the protest strike against Federation. 

<( "Industrial strikes and agricultural defiance”, writes Watson , 1 
“were the two final sanctions that Africans could employ against the 
Whites, and both were political actions. The people forced Nsokolo 
to take action as their representative.” In consequence, the British 
authorities deposed him. 

A very similar example is given by Rev. Charles Hooper in the case 
of Chief Abram Moiloa, in the Zcerust district of the Transvaal, in 
South Africa. Chief Abram s problem arose out of the refusal of the 
African women to submit to the Government’s instruction that they 
take out passes. Arguing that the Government law was “not a tribal 
law , Chief Abram told the women: “The matter rests with you and 
the white authorities.” 

Ihis attempt to avoid making a decision did not save the chief. The 
Government expected him to enforce their laws, not merely inform the 
women what the laws were, and leave it at that. Chief Abram was 
deposed. The chiefs in the lesser villages were thus faced with a similar 
dilemma. Like Chief Nsokolo, described by Watson as being “at the 
point of contact between two systems . . . becoming increasingly 
hostile”, these chiefs in Zcerust were, wrote Rev. Flooper, “the mcet- 
ing ground of inimical forces. They represented authority derived 
from two different sources, and the sources themselves were at var- 
iance.^ 2 Of this kind of conflict in which the chief “becomes a shuttle- 
cock (Hooper), resulting in the collapse of the system of chieftain- 
ship, Fanon has not a word to say. 

Where chiefs represent more powerful feudal interests, as in North- 
ern Nigeria or Uganda or Ghana, interests which arc often extended 

1 William Watson: / ribal Cohesion in a Money Economy , n. 219. 

2 Charles Hooper: Brief Authority, London, i960, p. 170. 
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into fields of capitalist enterprise; or where the chiefs are more directly 
mere puppet nominees of the colonial Government, the national 
liberation movements find it necessary to wage the most energetic 
struggle against them. In Guinea, the struggle for independence was 
linked with the fight against the chiefs who were repudiated by 
Diallo Sayfoulaye for having made themselves “the servile instruments 
of the state, against the permanent interests of the people. Most were 
designated illegitimately and hold their posts only because they made 
themselves spokesmen and defenders of the colonial authorities .” 1 
By limiting the power of the chiefs in Guinea during the period of the 
loi-cadre, Sekou Tourc was able to ensure a majority vote against 
Guinea remaining part of the French Union. In Niger, where Djibo 
Bakary, one of Africa’s outstanding progressive figures and leader of 
the Sawaba Party, had not yet taken parallel steps against the local 
chiefs, they were able to swing the votes of the peasants against inde- 
pendence, and thus Djibo Bakary and his Government fell, his Party 
was forced into illegality, and he himself into exile. 

In Guinea-Bissau, Amilcar Cabral has found it necessary more than 
once to draw attention to the tendency of some traditional chiefs to 
play the role of “traitors to the nation”. “The colonialists”, says 
Cabral, “who had once counted on the treason of some traditional 
chiefs (who had promised the loyalty of the villages under their control) 
must actually admit their failure in that sense, and have arrested or dis- 
missed some of these chiefs. Gradually abandoned by the population 
they had dragged along, the traditional chiefs, traitors to the nation, 
are today mistrusted by the colonialists and cannot hide their fear and 
their doubts in the face of the advances of our struggle .” 2 

The late Eduardo Mondlanc, too, has drawn attention to the prob- 
lem presented by the chiefs and the obstacles which tribal chiefs have 
often placed in the way of the Mozambique revolution. He quotes a 
relevant example from the journal, A Voz da Revolucao, concerned 
with Chief Nhapalc, one of those chiefs who, “afraid of losing their 
feudal privileges with the victory of the revolution and the installation 
of a popular government, allied themselves with the colonialists ”. 3 The 
people opposed Chief Nhapale and went to protest to him, declaring 

1 La Libert June 5, 1956. Cited by Ruth Schachter Morgenthau: Political Parties in 
Trench-Speaking West Arica, Oxford, 1964, p. 250. 

* The Struggle for Liberation in Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde. Extract from Report by 
Atnilcar Cabral to the Executive Secretariat of the Tri-Continental-solidarity Organisation 
of the Peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America, December, 1966. 

3 Eduardo Mondlanc: The Struggle for Mozambique, London, 1969, p. 164. 
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that Frclimo 1 would bring him to justice. The Frclimo unit leader 
then addressed the gathering in front of the chief whom he denounced 
for burning two innocent people, two patriots, alive. "Do you want to 
keep such a chief?” he asked. 



The people answered NO, and, encouraged by the presence of the 
guerrillas, put the chief through a summary trial and condemned 
him to death . . . Nhapalc was executed. 




In “Nyasaland”, notes Rotberg; the Governor “preferred by and 
large to regard members of the traditional hierarchy of authority — 
all of whom owed their appointments to the Governor — as the only 
authentic indigenous voices”. 2 The Governor himself confessed that 
“the opinion he valued most was that expressed by tribal chiefs”. 
The same preference was expressed in “Northern Rhodesia” in the 
early 1940’s when provincial councils were set up as “a form of in- 
surance against the growth of indigenous nationalism”. 3 They in- 
cluded a majority of chiefs and other important rural personalities and 
“purposely over-represented country interests while devaluating the 
opinions of those who dwelled in towns”. 4 

It can be noted that despite Fanon’s clear commitment to the cause 
of national liberation his views here run largely parallel to the argu- 
ments of the colonialists who. like Fanon, claimed to find in the chiefs 
“authentic indigenous voices” which they contrasted unfavourably 
with “those who dwelled in towns”. 

Fanon’s attempt to “have it both ways” with the chiefs, admitting 
on the one hand that they are “traditional collaborators” yet simul- 
taneously acclaiming them as the defenders, with the peasants, of the 
true traditions of the nation as against the sophisticated nationalist 
politicos of the towns, simply won’t do. Nowhere does he explain the 
problem and changing role of the chiefs in dialectical fashion, seeing the 
impact on them of the national liberation struggle which increasingly 
compels them to act as open traitors to the national cause or to abandon 
their imperial masters and throw in their lot with the liberation 
struggle. Nor docs he note the difference in attitude of the powerful 
chiefs in the strongholds of feudalism in contrast to many of the 
weaker chiefs in the regions of subsistence agriculture and more 

' Liberation Front of Mozambique. 

J Robert I. Rotberg: The Rise of Nationalism in Central Africa, Cambridge, Mass., 1966, 
p. 122. 

J ibid., p. 200. 

* ibid., p. 201. 
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primitive communal farming, where, even in their economic status, 
the chiefs arc much closer to the people. 

THE LUMPENPROLETARIAT 

Fanon’s claim that the lumpenproletariat is a leading revolutionary 
force, cannot be seriously sustained, especially since he spells out what 
he means by his references to pimps, hooligans, petty criminals, 
prostitutes, “all the hopeless dregs of humanity”. As David Cautc has 
rightly written, “Fanon fails to distinguish between the hardcore, 
corrupted lumpenproletariat , and the migrant peasants who move to 
and fro between town and village, and who arc more capable of the 
revolutionary activity he describes and desires.’ 1 Marx, on more than 
one occasion, drew attention to the danger which can come from the 
lumpenproletariat. In the Communist Manifesto it is described as the 
“dangerous class, the social scum, that passively rotting mass thrown 
off by the lowest classes of old society” which “may, here and there, 
be swept into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its conditions 
of life, however, prepare it far more for the part of a bribed tool of 
reactionary intrigue”. 

In The Class Struggles in France, 184S-1850 , Marx, on the basis of the 
experiences of that period in France, extends his treatment of the 
lumpenproletariat, and explains the reactionary role which it played. 
The lumpenproletariat in the main towns, wrote Marx, was a mass 
sharply differentiated from the industrial proletariat, a recruiting 
ground for thieves and criminals of all kinds, living on the crumbs of 
society, people without a definite trade, vagabonds, gens sans feu and 
sans aveuf varying according to the degree of civilisation of the 
nation to which they belong, but never renouncing their lazzaroni 3 
character”. While recognising that some of the younger people in this 
category were capable of “the most heroic deeds and the most exalted 
sacrifices”, Marx also warned that they were equally capable of the 
basest banditry and the foulest corruption . 4 And this indeed was the 
role that such people, recruited into the Mobile Guard, came to play. 
Interestingly enough, Marx points out that the Paris proletariat 
regarded this reactionary force “as the proletarian guard in contra- 

1 David Caute: Fanon, London, 1969, p. 74. 

2 People without fire or faith. 

3 Idlers and beggars of Naples. . . 

4 Karl Marx: The Class Struggles in France, 1848-1 850, Selected Works, Vol. 1 
Moscow-London, 1950, p. 142. 




